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TIME FOR CHURCH 


250,000 churches are America's most precious asset 
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THE HOUSE WAS ALL that money could buy—a “dream-house” 
if there ever was one. 

The 14 rooms were luxuriously furnished for complete com- 
fort of family and friends: an electric organ, records of the finest 
music, hundreds of books ranging from the classics to light fiction 
—everything, it would seem, to make life worthwhile. 

Even through the war years the family had been able to re- 
tain a butler, maid and chauffeur. And there never seemed to 
be a lack of the “scarce items” on the pantry shelf. Life con- 
tinued to be an endless round of weekend guests, amusement, 
and entertainment. 

Then one day catastrophe fell. A son in the Air Force was 
killed in action. Grief replaced gayety. A new need was felt 
instinctively. 

The pastor was notified. He came at once, to offer what com- 
fort he could. “We can find strength in the Word of God,” he 
said. “May I have a Bible?” 

An embarrassing 15 minutes followed. Every member of the 
household entered into the search. Not a single copy of the Bible 
could be found, It finally had to be admitted, “We do not have 
a Bible.” 

The pastor’s memory served him well. He was able to recite 
some of the precious promises God has given His faithful. But 
he knew that he was talking to folks who had secured for them- \ 
selves everything—but the one thing needful. h 

-—PauL HAMSHER 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Don't like decision 

There were many Americans last 
week who thought the U.S. Supreme 
Court had made a mistake. Among 
those who disagreed with the Court’s 
decision were four of the nine Supreme 
Court justices. 

By a 5 to 4 decision, the Court said 
it’s all right for New Jersey school dis- 
tricts to use public funds to pay for 
transportation of children to Roman 
Catholic parochial schools. 

Said the Washington Post, “If citizens 
can be taxed to pay this expense, they 
can be taxed to pay the salaries of 
church school teachers and the cost of 
buildings for religious education pur- 
poses. 

“When and if this happens,” said the 
Post, “the dominant group in any 
community will be in a position to dip 
into the public purse to propagate its 
own faith. The separation of church 
and state, as we have known it in the 
past, will be nothing but a myth.” 

First Protestant church to criticize 
the court decision was the Baptist, 
speaking through its committee on 
public relations. The action of the Su- 
preme Court “turns back the hands of 
the clock as far as religious liberty and 
the separation of church and state are 
concerned in these United States,” said 
the Baptists. 

“As Baptists of the United States, we 
are resolved that the struggle for re- 
ligious liberty, in terms of the separa- 
tion of church and state, must be con- 
tinued. Having lost a battle, we have 
not lost the war. ... We stand unalter- 
ably opposed to the use of public funds 
for the support of private and church 
schools now and at any future time.” 
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If parents want their children to at- 
tend church schools rather than public 
schools, said Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, they “should pay for 
such private education as they insist 
upon. Public funds should be used for 
public schools,” he argued. “Private 
education should support itself.” 


Buses are a public service 

No state can be permitted to “con- 
tribute tax-raised funds to the support 
of an institution which teaches the 
tenets and faith of any church,” said 
the Supreme Court majority opinion 
delivered by Justice Hugo L. Black. 
That would be contrary to the first 
amendment of the U.S. Constitution. 

Free transportation to parochial” 
schools is not a form of state support) 
for private schools, Justice Black 
argued. It is merely a form of public 
service due the children, such as polic 
and fire protection. 

Seventeen states permit public pay- 
ment for bus transportation to Catholiv 
schools. Now that the practice has Su- 
preme Court approval, campaigns fo 
free bus service may be expected iy 
other states. Wisconsin voters defeate: 
such a campaign last November. A fre: 
bus bill has been proposed at the pres 
ent session of the Indiana state senate 
In 1930 the Supreme Court ruled th 
states may pay for textbooks in prag 
as well as public schools. 


Two roads closed 

In disagreeing with the majori? 
opinion of the Supreme Court, Justi 
Wiley Rutledge said that two roaw 
have been closed by the U.S. Constitn’ * 


duction of “religious education and ob- 
servances into the public schools.” The 
other is in the direction of obtaining 
“public funds for the aid and support 
of various private religious schools.” 

Neither road “should be opened by 
this court,” declared Justice Rutledge. 

Next religious education case to reach 
the Supreme Court will probably be 
that of Mrs. Vashti McCollum vs. the 
school board of Champaign, Illinois. 
Religious instruction is offered Cham- 
paign pupils in the schools, although 
they are not required to attend the 
classes. After the Illinois Supreme 
Court upheld the Champaign schools, 
Mrs. McCollum promised to appeal the 
case to the U.S. Supreme Court. 


German cardinal comes 
In the U.S. on Feb. 13 was Cardinal 
'von Preysing, Roman Catholic bishop 
of Berlin. He had come to thank Amer- 


‘Niels Soe, Denmark. 
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icans for help they are giving his dis- 
tressed countrymen. 

Food and shelter for the Germans are 
“not a matter of comfort but of life and 
death,” he said. 

The cardinal was an enemy of Na- 
tional Socialism. At Christmas, 1942; he 
made public ‘a pastoral letter de- 
nouncing Hitler’s ideas about the Jews 
and about totalitarianism. “I heard that 
my pastoral letter made Hitler and his 
staff very angry,” says the cardinal. 
“There were rumors that I would be 
arrested, but officially I was never even 
threatened with arrest.” 

It is easy to overrate the extent to 
which nazism has taken hold on the 
German people, the cardinal says. 
“Many people in Germany were im- 
mune to nazism. And events have told 
the people how wrong this doctrine 
was.” 

No political opinions of a controver- 


“THEOLOGIANS. Thinking hard about the meaning of God's word for the postwar world, these 
‘}men conferred recently in Geneva (left to right): Karl Barth, Switzerland; Anders Nygren, Sweden; 
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sial nature could be expressed by the 
cardinal in the United States, he ex- 
plained. He had promised that to the 
American military authorities. A sim- 
ilar promise had been required of Pas- 
tor Martin Niemoeller. 


Prayer for the press 

When you pray for newspaper peo- 
ple, that’s news. Last month United 
Lutherans—in one of the themes for 
prayer each evening at 7—were asked 
to “pray for all who gather and publish 
news.” 

It struck Mr. Carl Koppenhaver of 
THE LuTHERAN staff that newspaper 
people might like to know they were 
being prayed for. The information was 
released to the press. And from New 
York to Hawaii newspapers told their 
readers what was happening on their 
behalf. 

It doesn’t hurt any man to know he 
is being prayed for, commented the 
Beatrice (Nebraska) Times: “Even a 
hardened sinner must feel the profound 
compliment and go away from the ex- 
perience feeling pretty warmly toward 
the people who arranged to have him 
included.” 

The Honolulu Advertiser had a half- 
column of comment on the prayer idea, 
saying “Undoubtedly the press and its 
boys need a lot of praying for, and some 
of them need a knock on the noggin.” 
Newsweek magazine printed the story 
under the eloquent caption, “Amen.” 


Wrong ideas about newspapers 

Some of us make two mistakes about 
newspapers, says the Congregationalist 
periodical, Advance. We think “the 
Roman Catholic Church gets most of 
the space, and that the papers are not 
interested in reporting Protestant 
events.” 

Catholics have been “willing to pay 


good money for the employment of ex 
perts in the field of public relations, 
says Advance. But careful measure. 
ment of space given various churche 
in the press shows that Catholics ge 
less than their proportionate share. 

Protestants should learn that news. 
papers don’t want “the cruder forms o 
propaganda,” but always welcom: 
“news which portrays the church as at 
active and effective force in contem. 
porary life.” 

Of 1,800 U.S. daily papers, 284 hav 
church news editors, reports Editor anc 
Publisher. Many of the others woulk 
have such editors if they could find thi 
right men. 


Major conflict 

Attractive liquor advertisements art 
leading to an “irrepressible, major con- 
flict” between the church and liquor in- 
dustries. Denver’s Methodist Bisho} 
W. E. Hammaker recently declared tha 
when the prohibition law was repealec 
liquor interests “promised they woulk 
not entice us, coax us, mislead us, bu 
now they spend $100,000,000 annually 
to persuade us that drunkenness is the 
mark of distinction.” 

Mounting social tension has led to thy 
introduction of a bill in Congress b> 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansa 
which would deny the use of the mail 
and other interstate transportation t 
publications containing alcoholic bever 
age advertising. It would also outla 
the broadcasting of such advertisin: 
The board of temperance of the Meth 
odist Church has launched a nation. 
campaign supporting the bill. 

More than 4,000 magazines and news 
papers refuse liquor advertising, a 
cording to Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, nz 
tional WCTU president. Included 
these are Saturday Evening Post, L. 
dies’ Home Journal, and other Cur 
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publications; Look magazine; and the 
Gannett chain of newspapers. “Wettest 
of the national magazines,” she added, 
“include the slick . . . variety led by 
Life, Collier’s, and Esquire.” 

In Arkansas the state Baptist conven- 
tion recently urged members to be “to- 
tal abstainers.” In Washington state 
churchmen are fighting to put through 
a bill which would prevent taverns 
from locating within 500 feet of a 
church or school. In New Mexico min- 
isters would keep bars at least 300 feet 
from their churches. 


Preachers’ crusade 
Preachers are crusading against a 

_ wide variety of vices. In New Orleans, 

Protestant clergymen have called for a 
_ state-wide campaign against the “ter- 
_vible infectious sore,” gambling. In 
_ Carbon County, Pa., an alarm has been 

sounded from Protestant pulpits against 
sexual immorality, liquor violations, 
juvenile delinquency, breakdown of 
Sabbath observance, and crime. 

Exasperated by city, county, and state 
officials, 15 ministers in Steubenville, 
Ohio, have organized the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime, Inc. They 
have announced that they have power 
to make arrests without a warrant, and 
that justices of the peace and police 
magistrates must issue them warrants 
under the same conditions as to con- 
stables. Authority for creation of the 
Society springs from an oid state law 
aimed originally at horse thieves. 

Proposed lottery bills were the tar- 
gets of ministers in New Hampshire and 
New York City. The bills had been 
proposed to meet expanding budget re- 
“quirements. 
Calling New York’s proposed munic- 
“one of the most cruel 
ji of taxation,’ the Protestant 
| Council declared that those who would 
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participate “are individuals in the low- 
est income brackets.” They said that 
“such a scheme would be an exploita- 
tion of the meager resources of the un- 
derprivileged.” ; 

In Minneapolis, instead of waiting for 
clergymen to criticize him, Mayor 
Hubert H. Humphrey asked for their 
co-operation. Recently he invited more 
than 40 ministers who have come to the 
city within the past year to an institute 
for study of the city’s governmental 
activities. 

The mayor urged the pastors to be- 
come active in all aspects of local pol- 
itics. Work of the churches would be 
futile, he said, unless decent standards 
were achieved in law enforcement, 
health protection, education. A num- 
ber of clergymen now serve on city- 
wide committees as appointees of Mayor 
Humphrey. 


Experiment in evangelism 

At first the idea was frightening. Vol- 
unteers had been asked to help in a 
campaign of evangelism. But few 
showed up. They thought such a pro- 
gram meant buttonholing people and 
asking, “Are you saved?” 

This was the case in St. Paul’s 
Church, Hamilton, Ontario. Then Pas- 
tor Fred C. Mueller attended a school 
of evangelism in Washington, D. C., and 
the Rev. Royal E. Lesher, ULC evan- 
gelism secretary, visited the congrega- 
tion. A list of prospects was made 
from the church mailing list, the Sun- 
day school roll, the church visitors’ 
book, and hospital lists. It became clear 
just what Lutheran evangelism was. 

Soon the number of volunteers had 
jumped to 30. On four consecutive 
nights the evangelists gathered for sup- 
per meetings. Two by two they went to 
visit. Shortly after 10 p. m. the teams 
returned to drink coffee and report. 


Enthusiasm replaced timidity. Some 
who had promised to help only one 
night returned the next. In two cases, 
men who were visited went along with 
the evangelists to invite others to come 
to church. Often prospects offered 
names of other persons who might be 
called on. 

Result at the end of the four days 
was 117 commitments. Eighteen people 
joined the church by transfer, 40 said 
they would attend the pastor’s instruc- 
tion class, one joined the junior con- 
firmation class, 28 children were prom- 
ised for baptism, 20 other children 
started coming to Sunday school, 10 
lapsed members returned. 

What happened at Hamilton is but 
an outstanding example of the work 
done in the campaign of the Board of 
Social Missions to evangelize between 
Sept. 15 and Dec. 15. 

One congregation reported that 110 
lapsed members received communion 
during the period. Two others stated 
that church attendance jumped 25 per 
cent higher than during the same pe- 
riod of 1945. 


Officers 

New president of the ULC Board of 
American Missions is Dr. William C. 
Schaeffer, Jr., of Allentown, Pa. He 
succeeds Mr. Heiby Ungerer who died 
Jan. 23. Elected vice president of the 
Board is Dr. Chester S. Simonton of 
York, Pa. 

Chairman of the ULC Committee on 
Church Papers is Dr, Charles A. Linn 
of Savannah, Ga. Former chairman was 
Dr. Ralph D. Heim of Gettysburg, Pa. 
Secretary of the committee is Mr. E. 
Harry Schirmer of Columbia, S. C. A 
newly organized executive committee 
consists of Dr. Linn; Dr. Robert D. 
Hershey, Philadelphia; and Dr. Edward 
T. Horn, Allentown, Pa. 


Tappert sailing 

Assigned to four months’ work i 
Germany is Dr. Theodore G. Tapper 
Philadelphia Seminary professor. D. 
Tappert plans to sail in March. Hi 
major task will be to aid the Germa 
churchmen in preparing for the meet 
ing of the Lutheran World Federatio 
in Sweden. 

Inability of the German churchme 
to travel freely about their countr 
makes difficult the holding of stud 
conferences preliminary to the Lun 
meeting. Dr. Tappert will perforr 
liaison service between churchmen c 
the various areas of Germany. He is 
ULC delegate to the World Federatio: 
sessions, which begin June 30. 


Financier 

United Lutheran financial affairs wil 
become the full-time job of a business 
man, Albert Mau, former manager c 
the New York City’s Plaza Hotel. H 
will be comptroller of the United Lu 
theran Church, a position first propose 
by the 1944 ULC convention. 

One of Mr. Mau’s responsibilities wil 
be the business management of th 
Church House in New York. He wi 
also be assistant to ULC Treasure 
Henry Beisler. His office will becom 
the headquarters of the ULC Commis 
sion on Investments, which advise 
church. boards and auxiliaries on har) 
dling of endowment funds. Mr. Mau wi) 
act as an advisor to fiscal officers of th 
various church agencies. 

Mr. Mau is an active Luthery 
churchman, president of the council 
Holy Trinity Church, Leonia, N. J. 

Leaving the United Lutheran Chur 
staff on April 1 is Rudolph Quirsfe! 
who has handled statistics in the off 
of the ULC secretary. He resigned 
accept a position with a New Y 
business corporation. 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Defense 

Tue U.S. GoveRNMENT is planning a 
new mode of defense for the 500 square 
miles of the Panama Canal Zone. The 
present defense bases would be totally 
insufficient against future war, with its 
armaments of atomic bombs, rockets, 
and missiles of super-range and power 
that can be guided from a distance. 

Arrangements are being made with 
the Latin American countries, whose 
territories overlook the Canal area, for 
the use of bases within a radius of 1,000 
miles. On the Atlantic side the U.S: has 
a natural ring of defense in the Ba- 
hamas, Cuba, Jamaica, Puerto Rico, 
Antigua, Ste. Lucia and Trinidad. But 
the wartime bases in the Pacific need 
to be continued and extended. These 
belong to the Latin American countries. 
For them the U.S. intends to offer cer- 
tain reciprocal rights. 

The central defenses in and around 
the Canal will be strengthened and ex- 
tended, and the construction of a sea- 
level canal to replace the present com- 
plicated arrangement of locks and dams 
is being planned. This will lessen con- 
siderably the blocking of the canal pas- 
sage in the event of an effective hostile 
attack. 


_ Neutrality 

| PorrricaL News with a religious tinge 
comes from two overseas lands. The 
largest single party in France, the Pop- 
ular Republican Movement (MRP), 
usually considered the spokesman of 
the Catholic interests, has come out for 
Strict neutrality in religious matters. 
The MRP has accepted the word “sec- 
ular,” as it appears in the new French 
} constitution, as not being used in an 
anti-clerical sense but rather as an em- 
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phasis, in a nation containing various 
forms of faith, upon the duty of strict 
neutrality and impartiality, and an ac- 
ceptance of the right of individual free- 
dom in belief. . 

In Egypt, the various Jewish and 
Christian bodies have united to sub- 
mit a memorandum to the government 
asking for the establishment of com- 
plete religious freedom. This is a fur- 
ther step in the action taken by a com- 
mittee of these groups in 1944, which 
protested at that time the passing of a 
reactionary bill, sponsored by the Mos- 
lem-controlled government, which was 
intended to restrict the religious liberty 
of Christians and Jews in Egypt. 


Unconstitutional 

THe PERON-DOMINATED Congress of 
Argentina recently voted (104-14) to 
initiate action against the Supreme 
Court, primarily because it had recog- 
nized the “de facto” military govern- 
ment. 

Yet at the same time the Senate voted 
to accept “en toto” the 1,000-plus de- 
crees issued by the “de facto” military 
government, and now the House is pre- 
paring to do likewise. These decrees, 
by the way, include “compulsory Ro- 
man Catholic religious education in the 
public schools, and the registration of 
all non-Roman entities,” though both 
decrees are counter to the spirit and 
letter of the federal constitution. 


Strike 

THOUGH COMPARATIVELY little has been 
published concerning the long strikes 
involving Allis-Chalmers and the J. I. 
Case Co., with AFL and CIO, the stub- 
bornness of the strife marks a significant 
trend in general industrial relations. 
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The long strike is not for higher wages; 
that question could be quickly settled 
agreeably by both parties. 

The companies say they are fighting 

r “democratic unionism,” freed from 
“remote control.” A threatened strike, 
they think, should be called only after 
a referendum has been held “on com- 
pany premises and at company expense 
under the supervision of the NLRB or 
the U.S. Conciliation Service,” and only 
after a majority of the employees have 
voted to strike. 

This would avoid the unfairness of a 
strike called by a minority in a union 
hall, with the deciding word coming 
from international officials in a distant 
city, who are more interested in union 
prestige than in the merits of the case. 
The objection of unions involved in*this 
struggle is that such a rule would in- 
terfere with the freedom and security 
of their organizations. 


Balance 

Nor att leftist movements are neces- 
sarily violent, or even extremist. This 
is indicated by the line being taken in 
Chile as a result of the Leftist victory 
in the recent presidential election, a 
continuation of their triumphs since 
1938. The new President, Senator Gon- 
zales Videla, heading a coalition of 
Radicals, Democrats, Authentic Social- 
ist and Communist parties, has an- 
nounced his “planned industrialism” 
policy. He will not attempt a confisca- 
tory policy, but will seek to convince 
the conservatives that the proposed 
economic and social measures to be in- 
troduced will not constitute a social 
revolution. 

At the same time the underprivileged 
are to be assured that long-overdue re- 
forms will be carried through. Chile’s 
problem, like that of most Latin Amer- 
ican countries, is at present due to wild 
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inflation that rests back on a long-un- 
balanced economic situation of its peo- 
ple. There is too wide a difference be- 
tween the condition of the wealthy class 
and the workers and peasants. A neces- 
sary return to a lower-volume peace 
economy has complicated the problem. 
Senator Videla further believes that “a 
policy of broad economic and political 
co-operation with the U.S.A. is neces- 
sary, and that it will be mutually help- 
full? 


Labor shortage 
BEFORE THE WAR Malaya’s population 
of workers from India. numbered | 
750,000, a considerable proportion of her 
labor corps. In the face of the threat- 
ening Japanese occupation, 4,000 of 
them were among the evacuees regis- 
tered as leaving Malaya. During the 
occupation their numbers were further 
reduced by about 50,000. Now 16,000 
more have applied for permission toy 

return to India. 

This marks a serious depletion of! 
the labor force on which Malayan eco- 
nomic operations depend. Urgent re- 
quests of the colonial employers for re- 
placement laborers is understandable 
faced as they are with the restoratior 
and expansion of their prewar opera- 
tions. S. K. Chettur, representative o| 
the government of India for Malaya 
recognizes the seriousness of the prob. 
lem, but says that little can be done t) 
improve the situation at the preser 
time. 

The agitation at home has filled th 
Indians in Malaya with restlessness an 
dissatisfaction. At the same time tk 
home government has issued drasti 
regulations which make immigration - 
the Malayan Union very difficult. & 
prosperity is stalled in Malaya, as else 


where, for similar reasons. 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


THE AMOUNT OF INCOME TAX most 
Americans pay has sharpened every- 
body’s interest in reducing the cost of 
government. Wouldn’t it be fine to save 
for the education of our children and 
for increased church support part of 
what we pay the government? But 
wait before you jump to this conclu- 
sion. 

With the amount of money in circula- 
tion in this country today we don’t need 
to reduce taxes. We should rather 
make heavy curtailments on the na- 
tional debt and reduce waste and ex- 
travagance in government. Much waste 
was inevitable during the war period 
but that is past. This week’s “page” is 
about economy and efficiency as it re- 
lates to the federal payroll. Churchmen 
should at least help to contribute “con- 
science” to this issue. 


THERE ARE ABOUT 2,300,000 employees 
on the federal payroll. Of these only 
about 10 per cent are in Washington. 
New York and California have many 
more. 

Reductions in this number cannot be 
made haphazardly. For a certain sen- 
ator to speak arbitrarily of cutting off 
500,000 is hardly the voice of statesman- 
ship. The dependable working of the 
federal government itself is at stake as 
well as efficient public service as a ca- 


reer for capable and sincere people. A 


minority of slackers must not wreck 
public confidence in a great service to 
which a majority have given loyalty. 
The economy move must aim toward 
the number of employees who were in 
agencies before the war emergency, 
bearing in mind that some services will 
demand additional personnel now; the 
Veteraris’ Administration, for example. 
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SOME WAYS TO SAVE MONEY 


And such agencies as the War Assets 
Administration must settle their ac- 
counts. Of course, the 400,000 civilian 
employees abroad increasingly must be 
brought home: 


HERE ARE SOME STEPS which might 
make the Federal service more appeal- 
ing to worthy youth and more effective 
today. 

1. The test should be not whether a 
particular service the Government is 
rendering is something we would like 
to do but whether it is absolutely 
needed. 

2. It is possible to cut out a large 
amount of duplication and multiplica- 
tion of effort. There are too many em- 
ployees who are doing the same kind 
of work. Why should every agency 
have its own employment investigation 
bureau? Why shouldn’t the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission do this for everybody? 

Why should two large agencies do 
soil conservation work? Why should 
10 or 12 historians be writing up the 
War Assets Administration? 

3. Credit and promotion should be 
given for efficiency. Too many people 
get promotion through favoritism and 
not because of their own ability. Why 
should division chiefs be required to 
employ more people before they can 
get an increase in salary? 

Congressman Edward Rees of Kan- 
sas has a bill to set up a “Bureau of 
Efficiency” which would be the inves- 
tigating, recommending, and _ liaison 
agency between all government serv- 
ices and the Congress. The new chair- 
man of the Civil Service Committee 
perhaps has something workable in this 
idea. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Virginia Synod Makes Record Gain 


By WILLIAM E. EISENBERG 


Membership increase and benevolence total are high. Winchester and New 


Market Conferences to merge. Director of religious education will be called 


Ir THE 118TH annual convention of the 
Synod of Virginia was largely a routine 
affair, it revealed, nevertheless, sub- 
stantial work and solid progress among 
Lutherans of the Old Dominion. 

Convening in St. Mark’s Church, 
Roanoke, J. Edgar Stockman pastor, 
Feb. 4-7, sessions were presided over 
by President J. J. Scherer, Jr., who 
also delivered the sermon at the open- 
ning communion service. 

Prominent in the convention were 
the following: 

Dr. Rees Epcar TuLtoss, official 
ULCA representative, who delivered 
two major addresses, and whose wise 
counsel was a boon to the convention. 

Dr. Paut C. Empire, who reported 
with telling effect on his recent Euro- 
pean trip in behalf of Lutheran World 
Action. : 

Sister Minprep WINTER, who gra- 
ciously presented the cause of the 
diaconate. 

Dr. R. G. ScHutz, convention chap- 
lain, whose messages brought a high 
note of spirituality to the beginning of 
each day. 

Misstonary Vicror McCautrey, who, 
with Mrs. McCauley, has completed 48 
years of service in our India Mission, 
and who has returned to the house of 
his birth at Salem. 

Pastor JOHN W. SHueEy, Kingsport, 
Tenn., who this year completes 50 years 
of active service in the ministry, years 
spent entirely in the Virginia Synod. 

Nets E. Bercstrom, pastor for the 
National Lutheran Council at Oak 
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Ridge, Tenn., whose congregation of 121 § 
confirmed members was admitted to } 
synod. 
And Buriincton BENJAMIN LaTSHAW, — | 
Jr., recent graduate of the Philadelphia iH : 
Seminary, called to St. Luke’s and St. fs 
Paul’s, Shenandoah, who was ordained» 
to the ministry at a special service 
Thursday evening, President Henry E.  » 
Horn, Marion College, preaching the © 
sermon. 


HIGHLIGHTING various reports were py 
these interesting facts: f | is 

Statistician H. E. Pugh showed that 
the synod’s 169 congregations in 84. 
parishes have 25,213 confirmed mem-. x} 
bers, of whom 15,632 are communicants,  ! 
an increase of 825—the largest increase %»j 
on record. For current expenditures — The 
the congregations spent $410,056, foal 
apportioned benevolence $59,761, and |», 
for unapportioned benevolence $135,520) — Dt 
a grand total of $603,337. This amoun’ {),,) 
represents $23.93 per confirmed mem-~ bei th 
ber and is an increase of $11,618 ove: ‘yy i 
1945. , Me 

P. J. Bame, synodical director for Lu Ik », 
theran World Action, reported that 6 May 
per cent of the two-year quota ha) & Th 
been raised, with funds assured for 8 “ey 
per cent of the total. ta le 

The Home Mission Loan Fund, be * hay, 
gun two years ago with an appeal fe 
$50,000, has received in cash $49,21)_ 
according to J. Luther Mauney, ail 
rector. Other synodical monies addel 
to the fund bring the total to $66, 67 

Dr. R. H. Anderson, superintendes 
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of synod, introduced the synod’s 15 
home missionaries to the convention. 

According to Dr. J. W. McCauley, 
representative of the Board of Pensions 
and Relief, 67 per cent of Virginia 
Synod pastors have entered the Con- 
tributory Pension Plan. 

During the past year the synodical 
Brotherhood has taken on new vigor 
and growth, as indicated by the pres- 
ident of the organization, T. C. Rohr- 
baugh. By aggressive action in the field 
of stewardship it seeks to boost the 
synod’s efforts to raise in full the Lu- 
theran World Action quota as well as 
the annual apportionment assignment. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS to the consti- 
tution of the ULC submitted to the 
synods by the Cleveland Convention, 
' were passed unanimously. 

A director of religious education (to 
be a pastor) was authorized. Until 
such an official can be found the office 
of young people’s worker will be re- 
tained. 
«3 The proposed appeal for 1948 on the 
part of Roanoke College for $100,000 to 
erect a chapel, approved a year ago, 


< | was postponed until 1949-50. 


Synod’s approval was given to a de- 


E sired change in the name of the Or- 
- Phans’ Home at Salem to the Lutheran 


‘| Children’s Home of the South. 
The merger of the Winchester and 
_ New Market Conferences was author- 


“| ‘ized. These conferences, comprising 


' congregations in northern Virginia 


“) mainly located in the Shenandoah Val- 


ley, have confused and overlapping 
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boundary lines, due chiefly to the fact 
that the New Market Conference is 
made up of congregations which for- 
merly belonged to the old Tennessee 
Synod, then to the North Carolina 
Synod, and not until 1925 to the Vir- 
ginia Synod. 


THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTION on Lu- 
theran World Action was adopted: 

“Whereas Lutheran World Action has 
been presented in our congregations as 
a two-year goal, and some congrega- 
tions have made their entire effort dur- 
ing the past year with the expressed 
intention of clearing up their respon- 
sibility in a year’s time; 

“And, whereas, since the original goal 
was set, the representatives of the 
Church have been able to make per- 
sonal surveys of the present needs and 
have found that the Body of Christ is 
sorely stricken to the point where any 
goal is but a concession to the poverty 
of our giving; 

“Be it resolved that the Lutheran 
Synod of Virginia request all its pas- 
tors and congregations to place the des- 
perate needs of our brethren through- 
out the world in a central place in all 
congregational planning and _ giving 
during the current year; 

“And that the president of synod be 
requested to lay this request before 
each congregation in a personal letter; 

“And that this action be sent by the 
secretary to the secretary of each synod 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America in the hope that our whole re- 
sponse may correspond with the need.” 


The highest honor of the Church is to be the life-giving energy 
to everybody in the midst of whom she dwells. 
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—F. D. Maurice 


Church in Difficulty in Austria 

By STEWARI W. HERMAN 
Protestantism has always been a small minority in Austria. It cannot 
carvive its postwar difficulties unless help comes from other countries 


Wear Hm Lerr SEemp in Ausiria 
is unpleasant and discouraging to see. 
As Dr. John Rasmussen, am + American 
Methodist from Louisiana, and I crossed 
¢he border from Obersalzberg to Salz- 
burg, we were oppressed by the dust 
and drabness of the streets. We drove 


Vienna offers a sail sight, noi because 
of destrurtion, considerable though i 
is, but because of the absence of all 
color and energy. Here there is very 
little fresh paint. Ewen the electric light 
had failed, owing to a shortage of elec- 
tricity. Nowhere in Europe is food 
harder io obiain. Ewen the American 
army is suffering from a relative scar- 
city of all commodities, owing io the 
fact that Vienna is at the end of the 


formed church and one in the Latheran 
14 


) weent help is mecded © the cumreh 5S 
| ® reupesie For exemple, there is 


fecal is reduced ig ane Frenne = 
fe iS are being made to locate qualified 
em for the wecent positiess Other 

se the Austrzm govermment may 

Stese the feculiy entirely. 

tee Acsmax Caouscu hes ako suf- 


peel located in the center of the city 
2 M sined as 2. spunhel of ¢ Gherall 
as day of the German cnvunation Nas 


fs be eee eee 


3 PABary Gevermment. The offe ik 


Wiermme aes o& Be 
Ciurch of Austte & He 
Rex. Geerge Trace 

Pence 


=NS 


very small comsisiime of only ome fall 
time officer. This efirer happens to he 
Liegiemet-Colmel Newer wa is a 


Catholic Mormssieecar. HE & a= ex 
ty ksble and friendly person 


men hes beem of comiderable help ap mw 
the Projesimis. Om the offer bad 
z predominantly Cathoike comizy K 


tame fo 2 Profestent minority. There ik 
room om Bis steit for additie:s:? ofc 
amd if seems f@ me that Ameriesn 
Projestemiise sho ould brims pressure ie 
bear to obiaim 2 Protestant ascuiet 
fer Colemel Nuwer 


Austrian Projestents and Military Gow 
emament has been forged by the Bret 
Coumeil, has semi = team f2 Viemos fr 
welfre work Thi tem inteed: ic 
Welfare Office of Mbitery Governssent 
regarding Profesiami seeds Thi & 
particularly importest a: the Austr: 
church has beem completely Soaded 
with refugees who became stranded in 
Austria at the end of the war. If these 
refugees cam be absorbed the number 
ef Austiam Profeiaets would he 
doubled. 
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Toward an Understanding of Labor 


By PAUL J. TROUT 


As the U.S. Congress debates how to clip labor's wings, 


every person who has a serious interest in social problems 


should be trying to understand labor's point of view 


THE PRESENT UNREST in the 
laboring world is not a spo- 
radic uprising that will soon 
disappear. Nor is it just a 
manifestation of “postwar re- 
adjustment.” It is partly a 
readjustment, but it is more. 

It is an advance, deliberate 
and prepared, that has waited for the 
war to end before it should begin. Now 
it is begun, and labor moves to gain its 
own ends. What does labor want? 

To understand what labor wants we 
ought to go back a generation or two 
and look at labor as it was then. For— 
as in all cases wherein men seek to bet- 
ter their conditions—the desire for im- 
provement has begun with the needs of 
the past. The situation of labor today 
is not a happy one but it is better than 
it was a generation ago. 

The writer recalls hearing a certain 
elderly church official tell how he lost 
an arm as a boy in a coal mine accident. 
Years later, as a man past middle age, 
he went back to the mine. Curious to 
know if any record of the accident had 
been kept, he asked to see the books. 
Yes, the accident was recorded. So 
many dollars to repair a damaged car. 
So much to replace an injured mule. 
That was all. The injured boy could be 
replaced without cost, and there was no 
compensation in those days. 


Paul J. Trout is pastor of the Mayport Lutheran 
parish in Pennsylvania. 
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THERE WERE FEW if any 
’ laws to compel the installa- 
tion of safety devices. The 
owners’ judgment and sense 
of decency adjusted the bal- 
ance between safety and the 
cost of safety. This resulted 
often in a gamble between 
lives and profits, and profits frequently 
won. Each family buried its own dead. 
Against this men organized and began) 
to use the “strike” as their weapon. . 

But it was a poor weapon in those 
days. Poor men can’t live long without, 
income. Miners then were often paid in 
credit checks instead of money. These 
checks were negotiable only at the 
company-owned store. When that store” 
stopped its credit, men had to decide 
between going back to work or becom. 
ing dependent upon relatives. Even thy 
latter recourse could not last long. I 
the strike were still continued, strik) 
breakers were imported to work thi 
mines. Furnishing “strike breakers 
became a business. These men wer 
not only miners but also trained 1 
fight. They broke picket lines by fore 
if need be. Riots resulted. Compar 
police used clubs. Heads were crackey _ 
Sometimes there was gun play. a 

If it became too bad, the state milit 
was called out to protect the ib 
property and the right of the strill » 
breakers to work. The right of the rey 
ular miner to safe working conditior| ', 
or to a living wage, or to pay in mone, |, 
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or to live where he pleased without 
threat of losing his job (rather than in 
a company-owned house) or to com- 
pensation when injured—of these 
rights the state militia knew nothing 
and was not expected to protect them. 

After the strike was settled the com- 
pany hired back whom it would and 
refused those whom it regarded as 
trouble makers. 


Ir ANY worKERS tried to organize a 

union they were generally dismissed on 

-one pretext or another. Miners soon 
discovered it is better to lose a job than 
a leg or a life. In spite of all opposition 
against them, they organized. Since 
then the history of the miners has read 
differently. Year by year safety devices 
have been installed, compensation in- 
creased, pressures to deal at company 
stores and to live in company-owned 
houses have been eased, pay has been 
increased. 

These things have not come about 
without fight or strife. But miners have 
learned that these things can be had 
for themselves. Their union is one of 
the oldest in the country, and one of the 
closest knit. Certainly it is the toughest 
of all labor’s organizations. Toughest, 
not in a moral or social sense, but in 
its ability to give and take punishment 
and to come out of the battle strong. 

It would add little to the picture to 
expand upon the conditions of the steel 

orkers, of those who sewed in the 
‘sweatshops, or of labor elsewhere. 
These stories have been told many 
times. But perhaps because of their 
often being told, the conscience of 
America slowly awakened to the actual 
conditions of labor. Laws were passed 

compelling the installation of safety 
devices in mines and factories alike. 
Compensation for injuries during hours 
of employment was required by law. 
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THEN CAME THE GREAT DEPRESSION with 
its awful unemployment. Bread lines 
appeared. In a few years children, 
grown older but no taller, were seen. 
Some died of starvation. Thousands 
fell easy prey to disease because of un- 
dernourishment. Men, no longer able 
to. stand the strain of worry, broke un- 
der it and ended their lives. Bitter was 
the lot of those who lived through that 
on charity’s bread. 

For a time the state did nothing, in- 
dustry did nothing, and the church did 
but little for relief. Labor did what it 
could to share its little with those who 
had less. Labor, as the chief sufferer 
during the depression years, has not 
forgotten that experience—nor will it 
for generations to come. The terror that 
dwelt in the houses of the unemployed 
struck its arrows deep. They reached 
not to the heart, but to the souls of 
those who dwelt there. Let us put it 
more prosaically: the depression 
changed the attitude of laboring men 
toward society; it changed their philos- 
ophy of life. 

Labor, seeing its children stunted, 
twisted, and dwarfed—while those who 
owned the idle mines and shops and 
factories vaunted themselves in luxury 
—cried out against those who managed 
industry no better than to allow such 
catastrophe, against a state that per- 
mitted it to happen, against a church 
that remained silent about it, and 
against God himself. Such an attitude 
may have been distorted and unfair. 
But fair or unfair, true or distorted, la- 
bor emerged from the depression years 
with such thoughts uppermost, and with 
one great determination: “Labor, take 
care of yourself; no one else will.” 


But THE DEPRESSION had left the whole 
country in a mood to improve its social 
conditions. Among many laws designed 
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to effect changes were those providing 
for limited compensation to labor dur- 
ing unemployment, and old age pen- 
sions. Perhaps the greatest gains that 
came out of this post-depression mood 
to help labor were the laws enacted 
giving labor the right to organize unions 
without discrimination by the company 
against the organizers, the leaders, or 
the members. Another great gain was 
the legal recognition of labor’s right to 
strike. With this legal protection labor 
rapidly developed its unions; east, west, 
north and south, it organized. 

While these organizations were still 
very young, the war came. Occasion- 
ally strikes were attempted, but pa- 
triotism frowned upon them. Even so, 
quiet but determined undercover battle 
was waged between management and 
labor during the war years. Each de- 
veloped its resources and mode of 
operation. When the war was over, the 
antagonism broke into the open. 


BoTH MANAGEMENT AND LABOR look to 
the future with uncertainty, wondering 
“what now?” If depression comes fol- 
lowing inflation, it can become more 
devastating than ever before. Manage- 
ment risks bankruptcy. Labor risks 
health, homes, and life itself. Each in 
its own way is trying to prevent the 
evil day, and to fend off the worst of 
its effects should it come. Each feels 
that its own defense is opposed to that 
of the other. 

Management wants a free hand to 
manage its business as it sees fit. It 
wants control from raw material to fin- 
ished product, cost (including labor’s 
wage), selling price, and profit, hin- 
dered as little as possible by either gov- 
ernment restrictions or labor’s demands. 
It feels that not only its prosperity but 
to a large extent its very existence de- 
pends on these things, 
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Labor on the other hand wants se. 
curity. First, it wants the physical se- 
curity that the best safety devices cai 
give, that its risk of life, limb, anc 
health be reduced to a minimum. Sec. 
ond, it wants financial security. It want 
a wage high enough that it not onl; 
can live better, but can put a reserve i 
the bank, a reserve for the day whet 
the unemployment insurance checks n¢ 
longer come—and there is still no work 

It wants security against unforesee1 
lay-offs; such as come about by angry 
words between employer and employee 
It wants security from short time lay- 
offs “just to save the company money.’ 

But above all it wants security fron 
the long lay-offs of deep depressions 
And it is spending many thousands o 
dollars in research to determine th 
reasons for business cycles, and espe- 
cially the reasons for the great dips tha 
indicate business as unusual lows. 

It is spending many more thousand: 
of dollars to distribute such informatior 
to every worker in its shops. Labor i 
no longer working blindly. It seeks the 
light diligently and intelligently. It is 
seeking its way through a very comple> 
economic order to what it hopes will be 
an intelligent and happy outcome fo. 
itself. It does not look to managemen’ 
to guide the way, nor to government a: 
it is at present, nor to the church as i 
is at present. It is looking to itself, it 
own leaders who have risen from the 
ranks, and its hired servants—the re 
search man, the economist, and the at 
torney-at-law. 


THUS EQUIPPED, organized labor move 
forward to fight its battles against or 
ganized industrial management, agains 
laws sponsored by organized manage 
ment, and against depressions that © 
feels—rightly or wrongly—have grow 
out of mismanagement. To this end le 
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borers have done all possible to enlarge 
and strengthen their organizations, they 
have created a political action commit- 
tee, hired attorneys-at-law, created a 
department of research, and begun the 
study of industrial management, for 
they are in real earnest about obtaining 
the ends they seek. 

“The long, long, patience of the suf- 
fering poor” of which Edwin Markham 
has spoken, seems to have ended with 
our generation. Labor has found a 
voice, a weapon, and a determined lead- 
ership. It is on the march! 

Some feel that it marches beneath an 
unfriendly banner. Many feel that it is 
moving toward dangerous goals. Many 


are concerned that it pays so little at- 
tention to religion. Many of those same 
people have been wondering what the 
church can do or ought to do about it. 
What the church can or ought to’ do 
about it is an open question. But who- 
ever undertakes to answer it must give 
consideration -to the background from 
which labor’s present policies have 
sprung. That background will be an 
index to what laboring men really want, 
and why they want it, and should leave 
no one in doubt as to how earnestly 
they want it. 

Next week Pastor Trout answers the 
question, Should the church be con- 
cerned about labor? 


WHO ARE THE LOST? 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


WHO ARE THE LOST? 

“The Son of Man came to seek and 
to save the lost.” It was to his critics 
that Jesus made this explanation of his 
ministry. They sneered that he was 
“friend of publicans and sinners.” It 
was true. As someone has said, “Sin- 
ners gathered about him as men gather 
around a fire in the fields on a cold 
winter night.” No matter what a man’s 
reputation, there was a friendliness, an 
‘understanding in Jesus that attracted 
them. 

The lost are those who are helplessly 
out of place. Jesus saw clearly that 
many people are in this situation. Jesus 
saw men stripped of all the trappings 
of possessions and position. The proud 
Pharisee, feeling no need of forgiving 
love, was just as lost as the grafting 
tax-gatherer or the adulterous woman 
of the street. A man’s destined place 
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is close to his God, close because he 
knows his need of God. Confession is 
acknowledgment of need, acknowledg- 
ment that one is helplessly lost. Only 
those who know they are lost will be 
interested in the divine Finder. 
People lose their way for many rea- 
sons. Some because they never have 
known the way. Pastors of long-estab- 
lished parishes may well envy the priv- 
ilege of the missionary to Africa or 
India who tells “The Old, Old Story” 
to those who never heard it before. 
The story of God’s infinite grace is so 
amazing, so overwhelming! Yet, here 
in America are uncounted thousands 
who really never had the opportunity 
of hearing the good word of salvation. 
Children are growing into youth and 
manhood, who are out of place, out of 
the church and the church school, with 
nothing but pagan influences in their 
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home life. The ministry of Jesus was 
to the lost. He intends that every child 
should hear his invitation to come to 
him. The ninety and nine receive 99 
per cent of the attention of our 
churches. Jesus went out after the one 
who was lost. 

Many are lost because they are weak. 
Like sheep they follow their appetites. 
Ruskin reminded us that it was the 
bright-colored fungi that were poison- 
ous. It is the devil’s delight to make 
sin respectable and attractive. Some 
of his most trusted assistants must 
write and illustrate for our modern 
magazines and billboards. Hilarity is 
made so much more interesting than 
holiness. The world declares solemnly 
that nature must be right and the de- 
sires of the flesh are so normal they 
should be satisfied. Paul knew Chris- 
tian responsibility for the weak. “If 
meat make my brother to offend, I will 
eat no meat.” The weak are not to be 
despised but pitied, not to be left to 
their weakness but brought to the one 
source of strength. 

The wanderers are lost. They never 
have been able to center life on some- 
thing or someone big enough to hold 
them to high purpose. They are drift- 
ers, meaning no evil, but doing no good. 

The concern of Jesus was to gather 
together the drifting purposes of our 
lives and tie them by love into one 
overpowering purpose. He offers a cen- 
ter for life that is big enough to make 
life glorious with achievement. Is the 
church of today, the body of Christ, as 
deeply concerned about the confused 
multitudes who have lost their direc- 
tion on the voyage of life? 

Many are lost because they are wil- 
ful. They definitely choose to take their 
inheritance and go into far countries. 
To gain the whole world, they are will- 
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ing to take the chance of losing their 
souls. They trust in themselves. They 
believe themselves to be healthy and 
need no physician. 

God cannot help those who insist on 
helping themselves. Pride is an un- 
surmountable barrier in the way of 
God’s forgiveness. Jesus, weeping over 
Jerusalem, cried, “How often would I 
have gathered your children together 
as a hen gathers her brood under her 
wings, and you would not!” Only those 
who confess “Of ourselves we can do 
nothing” find their strength in Christ. 

Jesus Christ, dying on the cross, 
seeks to break down the last shred of 
our self-sufficiency. There we see the 
true awfulness of our rejection of him. 
There we understand a little of the sin-. 
fulness of our sin. If that does not, 
break our pride, nothing can help us: 
Before the cross there is only one 
prayer pa “God be merciful te 
me, a sinner.’ 

It is the mission of Christ acca 
his church to meet men on the path o 
their wilfulness and conquer them. Te 
seek and to save the lost was his min-) 
istry and ours. We must see men whi 
are lost without Christ, whether the» 
never have confessed him or whethe 
they have been weak, or wandering o| 
wilful. 

Moody was addressing a great meet! 
ing, when a policeman interrupted hin: 
bringing a lost boy to his side. THe 
father came hurrying up the aisle - 
claim him, red-faced and excited. Th 
lad jumped into his arms cryin) . 
“Father! Father!” 

“That,” said Moody, “is like Godl) 
It is this message of grace that w 
Christians have for our lost neighbor 
in our street and around the world. 
is the Christian’s ministry for Lent a» 
for every day, every hour. 
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THE LAST JAP 


By WILLIAM 


OUR SHIP WAS STILL tied up at a dock 
in the harbor of Yokohama the morn- 
ing after we had boarded her, but one 
could easily sense the feeling of ex- 
citement which was prevalent among 
all the passengers. We were going 
home. 

Some of us had been a living part of 
the hell at Iwo. Others had chased the 
Japs out of the Philippines. Many had 
seen their buddies die at Okinawa. And 
a few of us had never been within a 
hundred miles of the enemy until after 
it was all over. 

But now we were all set with a com- 
mon purpose. There were times when 
we thought this moment would never 
come. Now that it was here, we felt 
restless and impatient. 

To while away those last few hours 
before actually starting homeward, the 
men were playing cards, reading, bat- 
ting the breeze, or looking over the 
rail. Troopship boredom had already 
set in. 

Several hundred of us were lined up 
at the rail about an hour after break- 
fast when a little boat hove into view 
and slowly made its way over to us. 
We could see that it was the type of 
craft used by the Japanese for fishing 
_in calm waters. A little larger than a 
rowboat, it was propelled and steered 
by one huge oar fastened to the stern. 

The one occupant was a small, grin- 
ning boy who must have been about 
10 or 11 years old. As he approached 
we could see that he was scooping gar- 
bage out of the water with a net tied 


‘| to a stick. He had already succeeded 


in snaring a considerable amount of 
greasy-looking slop. The garbage thus 
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collected was undoubtedly for human 
consumption after it had been dried, 
and was very probably considered a 
great delicacy by the starving Jap- 
anese. 


THE SURPLUS AND SCRAP from our own 
breakfast or hard-boiled eggs and or- 
anges were standing on deck. Several 
of the fellows who were near it began 
tossing eggs and oranges into the water. 
Thus enticed, the little Jap came up 
alongside and began filling his boat as 
fast as he could. By this time the new 
sport had taken root and the stuff was 
now being showered right into the boat. 
Both eggs and oranges were splattering 
horribly when they found their target, 
but the little fellow didn’t seem to 
mind. 

Then, suddenly, one of the eggs hit 
him on the shoulder. He rubbed the 
place where it had hit and then took 
off his cap to bow and smile at us! 

This was wonderful. Here was one 
of these Nips who would grin and thank 
you for hurting him, and then act like 
you were his best friend. We’d teach 
this one to smile at people when his 
feelings towards them were really 
those of hatred. 


Now THE BOY STOOD in a veritable 
barrage of eggs and oranges, all aimed 
directly at him. He was hit at least 20 
times in a few seconds. Yet he con- 
tinued to try to catch things in that 
silly little net when they were thrown 
at him. At length, he couldn’t stand up 
against our withering fire any longer. 
He paddled off a little way and began 
to sob. 

When that happened we finally re- 
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alized what we had done. We became 
quiet, and most of us experienced a 
shame that we will never forget. And 
they called us the “GI Ambassadors of 
Good Will.” That was certainly a hot 
one. The kid just stood there, looking 
terribly bewildered, and we could see 
the tears running down his cheeks. We 
were reminded of our kid brothers, our 
sons, and ourselves when we had been 
licked by a bully. 

Then, as if in answer to our inner- 
most prayers, the little boat once again 
began coming towards us, only this 
time the boy wasn’t smiling. And 
when he scooped the garbage out of the 
water, he didn’t look up at us. He 
came in closer and closer until his craft 
was again scraping against our side. 
We just stood and watched him and the 
period of unbroken silence had now 
stretched into minutes. 

Something flashed through the air 
and landed in the little boat with a 


Refugee Pastor at Work Again : 


By MARIANNE DE GRAFF 


There is no safe place in Europe for Richard Zarins, but 


in America he has opportunity to resume his ministry 


CHILDREN’S FEET clattered on the slip- 
pery, hardwood floor. I heard playful 
voices. Then, a stumble, a hush, and 
loud sobs. The youngest of three had 
slipped and fallen down a _ winding 
stairway. His little red truck had 
spilled a load of sugar-candy hearts. 
His tears flowed, not for his hurt, but 
for the hearts scattered beyond his lit- 
tle hands. 

Slowly the salty flood subsided as he 
was helped to gather up the slightly 
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"treasures to everyone around him. Ne 


thud. The kid picked it up and then 
we all saw that one of our fellows had 
thrown him a pack of cigarettes. The 
boy was grinning again. Another pack 
was tossed down, a candy bar went 
over the side, and another! 

Now it seemed as though all of us 
were fighting for a place at the rail 
from which we could reach the boat 
with whatever we wanted to give. Cig- 
arette packages and candy bars by the 
dozens now lay beside the boy. He got 
a pocket knife and a cigarette lighter, 
and we even saw a small roll of yen 
notes tied around a candy bar and 
dropped into the boat. 

Just then our whistle sounded and 
we began to cast off. The boy paddled | 
slowly away, stopping every few yards © 
to wave and bow to us smilingly. He 
was carrying home a fortune in the 
goods the Japanese were so anxious to 
buy. He was happy. ‘t 

But we weren't. 


bruised/ sweets. Through still damp 
eyes, the rosy cheeks still streaked with 
tears, a great smile beamed and the to! 
once more held a truckful of wonderfu. 
candy. ; 
Again, his feeling was not for his ow» 
joy. His beaming smile burst into : 
bouncing-boy dance as he offered hi. 


until the little sugar hearts were melt 
ing in the mouths of everyone preser 
did he sing out his joy and lead off h 
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two playmates for another 
round of games. 


CuristTopH, three-year-old 
son of Pastor and Mrs. 
Zarins, innocently enough 
provided this dramatic epi- 
sode for THE LUTHERAN in- 
terviewer visiting them at 
their new home, 564 Second 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Youngest of three chil- 
dren, Christoph had come 
to America with his mother, 
his sister Antra, 6, and his 
brother Bertram, 4%, just 
in time to enjoy Christmas, 
1946. Christoph’s little red 
truck from the American 
Santa was still treasured, shining and 
bright. And to look at each of the three 
lively, blond youngsters was to know 
that every moment in their new home 
would always be treasured—if only be- 
cause it had wiped away the war- 
searred years since their birth in 
Latvia. 

Pastor Richard Zarins, from a trou- 
bled Europe, was called to the only 
Latvian Lutheran church in New York 
and on December 15, 1946, conducted 
his first service for the congregation 
which gathers in Holy Trinity Church, 
65th Street and Central Park West. Of 
course his strong, blue eyes show no 
tears for the tragic strife and miracu- 
lous survivals he has suffered and wit- 
nessed in Europe. Looking clearly at 
the present, he points out that he has 
only begun his work. 

With only two monthly services—on 
the second and fourth Sundays—his 
church has gained 50 new members in 
the past month. Quite the opposite from 
most Manhattan churches, whose at- 
tendance is usually less than member- 
ship, his congregation now numbers 
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These are the Zarins, now in New York 


about 250, but more than 300 worship- 
ers come to the services. 


“BUT THERE IS STILL much real mis- 
sion work to be done.” Pastor Zarins 
explains. “New York has 6,000 Lu- 
theran Latvians. And only 250 have 
found the way to our church.” 

Even the extensive nature of his vis- 
itation work in his new church, does 
not seem to bother Pastor Zarins. Na- 
tive New Yorkers may get lost in 
Brooklyn or the Bronx, New Jersey, or 
the Long Island neighborhoods border- 
ing the city limits. But not Pastor 
Zarins. 

“It is easy,” he spreads his hands, 
palms up. “I buy a map, read it, and 
go where I want to.” 

And this by a man who has only 
heard and read the American language 
for a few weeks! 

When he gets his work under way, 
Pastor Zarins plans to have regular so- 
cial evenings, Bible study groups, dis- 
cussion groups, a mimeographed bul- 
letin with news of the church, and of 
course, the fine musical contributions 
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of the choir trained by Mrs. Zarins and 
featuring the solo offerings of several 
professional musician-members. The 
service itself is conducted entirely in 
the Latvian language and the liturgy 
is sung by Pastor Zarins. 

One of the first questions Mrs. Zarins 
asked, even before arriving in Amer- 
ica, was, “Will we have a piano for 
training the choir?” Needless to say, 
they do have a piano in the home they 
share with Pastor William A. Sipes, in 
charge of St. Paul’s Church and director 
of the Children’s Home, 564 Second 
Street, Brooklyn, sponsored by the 
Board of American Missions. Choir 
members come from distant parts of the 
city to rehearse for their Sunday serv- 
ice. Their home, as well as their 
church, has become a center of life and 
friendship for Lutheran Latvians. 


“ESPECIALLY THE BALTIC seamen who 
come to New York,” Pastor Zarins ex- 
plained. “They find friends here and 
are not alone in a big city. One fellow 
who found us was captain of a boat 
from Brazil and has just written from 
there that he still remembers us and 
wants to help!” 

The great problem of the future, Pas- 
tor Zarins pointed out, will be the 
preparation for the refugees from 
Europe. “This time, we will be smarter 
than 50 years ago. No one was ready 
to care for the homeless Europeans who 
came over here then.” 

At present, all interchange of news 
and even gifts with people in Latvia is 
dangerous business. Pastor Zarins re- 
ports that even to receive a letter from 
a foreign country marks a person in 
Latvia as a spy as far as the officials 
there are concerned. Even if the con- 
tents are completely innocent and full 
of personal family news. It is enough 
if a person even admits knowing some- 
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one from another country. 

Even poor fishermen who went back 
after Latvia was “liberated” have found 
it necessary to make their escape. Those 
who remained have been “sent away” 
and no one has seen them since. In 
the first World war Mrs. Zarins’ father, 
a pastor, was imprisoned. And during 
this recent war many members suffered 
for their faith. Pastor Zarin’s 15-year- 
old brother was shot dead before his 
mother’s eyes while she pleaded for the 
Nazis to end her misery instead. 

“Because the official church in Lat- 
via is Lutheran, it is now ended.” Pas- 
tor Zarins said. “There is no news. 
The best. ministers were sent to the 
Ukraine. About 160 are in Germany as 
refugees; 14 in Sweden. The rest ~ 
stayed, but were ‘sent away.’ 

“We must work over here to be © 
ready to help as soon as we can... | 
when the peace is signed.” 


SomEHOW, you KNow Pastor Zarins 
will be ready. | 

Born Dec. 6, 1913, to a farmer family | 
in Guajiena parish, Vidzeme district of 
Latvia, he received his degree in the- 
ology from the University of Latvia in | 
1938, was consecrated by the Arch- — 
bishop of Latvia, Theodor Grinbergs in | 
the Cathedral of Riga, where he worked 
with the Provost (dean) Edgar Berg 
for six years—up to his exile. 

The Rev. Mr. Zarins has also need 
liturgist of the radio church services 
and editor of the official church news- 
paper of Riga. 

He married Maria Zarins (nee Roz- 
enbergs), daughter of the Rev. Peteri 
Rozenbergs of Riga and graduate ol! 
the Teachers’ Institute and the- Englisk 
Institute, of Riga. 

In spite of the hardships of war, they, ; 
managed to raise a family—and escapee 
in October 1944 in a small fishing boa. 
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ANOTHER STORY OF 
BALTIC REFUGEES 


and the "Erma" 


Maia Andre.... 


RUNNING AWAY from the same danger faced by Pastor Zarins, a small boat-load of refugees 
from Estonia reached New York late in 1945. Their story is told in the February ‘Reader's Digest." 
One of the 16 who sailed 128 days in the "Erma" was Maia Andre. She is now on the staff of the 
Lutheran Inner Mission of New York City. She is a trained social worker, and is spending two 
days a week with the Inner Mission while learning American ways of doing things. 


to find temporary refuge in Sweden. 

Pastor Zarins worked in a library, 
Vasteros, and was minister for Catrians 
in Middle Sweden. February 1946 
brought his election as a permanent 
pastor for the Swedish church’s serv- 
ices in South Sweden and Denmark. 
He worked in Denmark from July until 
September 1946. He has also written 
the following: 

“Liturgical Reforms of West Europe 
and Latvia” (Riga, 1938); “Hope of the 
Church during the Russian and Ger- 
man Occupation” (in the church cal- 


endars, Riga, 1942, 43, 44); “Nation and- 


Church during the Last Period of the 
War” (Latvian calendar, Stockholm, 
1945); “Latvian Church Suffers but 
Exists” (Manuscript, Stockholm, 1946). 
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In June 1946 the Rev. Richard Zarins 
was elected pastor by the Latvian 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of New 
York, and on the same day that church 
became a member of the United Lu- 
theran Church. Pastor Zarins con- 
ducted his first’ service there Dec. 15, 
1946. He was secured for work in 
America through the Lutheran World 
Federation and his efforts are now 
sponsored by the Board of American 
Missions. 

War-born trials seem to be con- 
quered as Pastor and Mrs. Zarins 
cheerfully look at this, their third at- 
tempt to build a church and a home. 
Their youthful energy and joy are 
every bit as moving as Christoph’s vic- 
tory over tears. 
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To Whom Shall We Go? 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF AMOS 


The reading this time is Amos 5:1-17. 


ALTHOUGH COMMENTATORS differ in 
the ways they divide the book of Amos, 
we may view 5:1-17 as the fourth divi- 
sion of the book and as the prophet’s 
fourth sermon to the people of Israel. 

There are weeping and wailing in it. 
It begins and ends with lamentation. 
It is a dirge with an interlude of plead- 
ing, a sort of funeral sermon. 

The prophet’s own heart is torn and 
he sees all other people in mourning. 
He speaks the word of a sorrow-stricken 
God. It is as if God knows otherwise, 
yet dares to hope despite his sure fore- 
knowledge. The people are doomed, 
yet he pleads as if mayhap they could 
yet be moved and thereby saved. 

In all likelihood Amos is addressing 
a crowd of worshipers at some such 
shrine as Bethel, Gilgal, or Beersheba. 
On pilgrimage to celebrate some fes- 
tival, they have offered their sacrifices 
and expressed their homage to God. 
Now they feel rather pleased with 
themselves and assured about their 
status with the divine. The atmosphere 
is holiday; the prevailing mood is 
jubilation. 


IMAGINE, PERHAPS, the folks of the 
Easter parade on Fifth Avenue. A 
strange man in shepherd’s coarse dress, 
with stern countenance and tear-dim- 
med eyes confronts them. In the atti- 
tude of one who views the dead, and 
in the language of mourning he begins 
to speak. 

He opens (5:2, 3) with a pathetic vi- 
sion which has been forming in his own 
mind’s eye. Through years of regard- 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


By Ralph D. Heim 


ing the evil in the land and thinking 
about God’s ways in relation to it, he 
has seen it. 

Now, having seen for himself, he 
leads his hearers to see their proud na- 
tion assaulted, beaten, fallen, and dead. 
Destroyed first by inner weakness and 
falsity of religion, it has perished by 
external attack in war. Worst of all, 
there is no power left under heaven to 
restore it. 

The immediate occasion for the trag- 
edy was defeat in war. Amos never did 
put any dependence in military estab- 
lishments. In this case, Israel’s armies | 
fought, but were defeated. Where there © 
had been a thousand, only a hundred |}: 
escaped with their lives. In the same }, 
proportion, only 10 were left from a }), 
company of 100. : 

“The virgin of Israel is fallen... | 
there is none to raise her up.” Thus | 
the prophet opened his sermon. He | 
ended it on a similar minor chord 
(S267). 


THERE IS WAILING on the streets. | 
When people meet on the highways, |}, 


they sigh, “alas.” Professional mourn- } j 
ing women are not the only ones sum- |}, 
moned to bewail. Men, too, are called |}, 
from their farms to swell the general... 
lamentation. It extends even into the/}), 
vineyards which are usually the scene In 
of mirth. Bal 

However, between the beginning ané’},, ; 
the ending of his sermon, Amos pleads) }j, : 
God’s cause with his hearers (5:4-15) Te 
Hopeless in his convictions, yet san-) thi 
guine in his feelings, he implores fo? Non 
God: q 6 


“Seek ye me, and ye shall live” (5:4) }, 
Thus again Amos describes true re} 
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ligion and the necessary interrelation- 
ship with morals. “To whom shall we 
go?” said Peter to Jesus (John 6:68). 
It is the perennial cry of every human 
spirit. 

Amos answered. So did Paul, and 
Luther, and Jesus. The answer of Amos 
is here, right in the middle of the book 
—a two-fold answer. First, seek God. 
Second, seek good. 

Seek God, not shrines. Bethel, Gil- 
gal, and Beersheba stand for all the de- 
lusion of priestly and popular error that 
goes with formalism, ceremonialism, 
and hierarchy (5:5). 

Amos has a play on words about it 
which does not appear clearly in the 
English. The King James version, how- 
ever, has done quite well in making it 
something like this when paraphrased: 
“Bethel, one-time, so-called, and 
meant-to-be house of God shall be an 
empty house.” God is clearly not in 
that shrine. 


WHERE THEN, shall the people seek for 
God? Instead of flocking to man-made 
shrines they are to commune person- 
ally with God as Amos did in his daily 
work of shepherding. He would have 
them seek the God he knew on his 
eternal hills. 

He is the God of the stars, the God 
who throws the switches for dawn and 
pulls them for nightfall, the God who 
manages the tides which sweep out of 
the sea over the land, and who pours 
from his hands the torrents of rain. He 
is, also, the God who gives strength to 
the righteous man for his stand against 
the wicked. 

There Amos launches the second half 
of his answer to the question, “To 
whom shall we go?” He turns from 
the Godward to the manward reach of 
a religious soul. That, in fact, is the 
central interest in the whole book of 
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Amos. There is that constant emphasis 
on the inner moral component of re- 
ligion of which he is as fully conscious 
as his hearers were not. With him, 
piety and morality are like the equally 
indispensable lime and sand for the 
mortar with which good life is built. 
_Once more Amos describes the social 
sins which he saw about him. If he 
were prudent, he says, he would keep 
silent. But he is a prophet, and a pa- 
triot to boot, not a self-seeker. So he 
is not prudent and he does speak 
(5:10). 

The people hate men like him. They 
despise persons who reprove them and 
loathe those who utter the unpleasant 
truth for them. Furthermore, they 
trample on justice for the weak. They 
make levies on the poor man’s meager 
stock of grain. They plague the inno- 
cent. They take bribes. They push 
away the beggars who gather at the 
gates of their estates. 


As AMOS DESCRIBES the people’s wick- 
edness in the sort of outburst which 
marks each chapter of the book, he re- 
lapses into his mood of doom. It is a 
pitiful declaration, though, the sort 
which arouses nostalgia and, despite 
the justice of it, kindles sympathy for 
the poor victims (5:11). 

The people have built houses—homes. 
Those homes are of stone, meant to be 
permanent. They were meant to shelter 
the builder himself; afterward, his chil- 
dren and, still later, grandchildren. 
None of these will ever live in those 
homes. They have planted vineyards, 
too, but they will never taste the wine. 

That stirs sentiment akin to that of 
the later exilic Psalm 137 which reads 
(verse 1): 

“By the rivers of Babylon, 
There we sat down and wept 
When we remembered Zion.” 
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Finally, though, Amos returns to his 
former plea and that is the vital point 
of all this—“seek good .. . and live.” 

When Amos saw religion, he saw it 
whole. It is not only personal, intimate 
and individual being acquainted with 
God. That is only half of religion. 
There is another half. 

Amos stood for the totality of re- 
ligion, which Jesus recognized when a 
certain lawyer came and asked him, 
“Master, which is the great command- 
ment?” That is to say, “What is the 
biggest thing of all in these matters?” 
And Jesus answered, amazingly like 
Amos: “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy 
God... and like unto it... Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

There are the two halves of complete 
religion, placed in their necessary re- 


lationship—personal devotion and so-- 


cial morality geared together. The more 
you think of it, the more you realize 
how that interlocking directorate per- 
vades the whole Bible. Those two are 
like the warp and woof that make the 
cloth of the good life; the wheat and 
the leaven in the staff of life. 

To whom, then, shall we go? 

In the catechism of Amos and Jesus, 
too: God and man. God the Father 
and his children. 

It may be profitable to inquire which 
of those two emphases needs the special 
attention of Christians today. Does the 
20th century need the corrective of 
Amos? Is the major present task to 
work, in the fellowship Christ, at the 
building of a world order in which the 
justified by faith may live? 
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After the Storm 


I sroop ON A Dock at Ocean City, Maryland, and watched the busy 
fishermen making ready their boats and tackle for the day’s deep- 
sea fishing. Near by a score of handsome yachts lay at anchor. 
Smaller boats dotted the bay where less adventurous fishermen were 
trying their luck. Out of the bay and into the ocean sailed an excur- 
sion boat loaded with merry vacationers. 

“Busy place you have here,” I said to an old skipper who paused 
beside me. 

“Sure is,” he answered. “And 10 years ago we didn’t have any of 
it. Just swimming up the beach, and a little surf fishin’. But now 
look at us!” He made no attempt to conceal his pride. 

“Who started all this?” I asked. 

“Nobody,” he said. “The storm did it. Such a hurricane you never 
did see. She rolled waves in here like mountains, and bit a hole right 
out of our coastline. Awful destructive, that storm. But when she 
was finished we found she had made us an inijet and bay. We got 
busy right off. Built walls to keep it that way. Otherwise the sand 
would have washed back in in short order.” 

Life is full of destructive storms, but there is always a way to 
turn their liabilities into assets. It depends largely on what we do 
with what is left after the storm. Paut HAMSHER 
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Mrs. Lathrop Does Her Homework 


“WELL,” SIGHED Joan, swirling the 
suds about disconsolately, “at this rate 
I'll have dishpan hands before I’m in 
my teens.” 

“A horrible fate,” I sympathized, 
“but one you can avoid, I’m sure. The 
magazines are full of ads that tell you 
what to do about it.” Closing the re- 
frigerator door, I wondered how I was 
going to make tomorrow night’s hash 
look like something other than hash. 

“I haven’t much faith in those ads 
any more. Not since I took the skin off 
my nose with those five-minute facial 
cocktails.” 

Mark waved his tea-towel impa- 
tiently. “For goodness sake, stop moon- 
ing about your looks and let’s get go- 
ing. I forgot about K.P. when I told 
Roge I’d be over to do Latin.” 

“You'll be sorry when your only sis- 
ter turns out to be a wallflower.” 

“Bouncing bullfrogs! You didn’t ex- 
pect to be anything else, did you?” He 
slapped her legs with his towel and she 
retaliated by flipping soap suds onto his 
chin. I couldn’t tell whether the ac- 
curacy of her aim came from long prac- 
tice or was merely beginner’s luck. 

Without inquiring further into the 
matter, I fled. It will be a great relief 
when their affection for each other finds 
other outlets than physical jabs and 
verbal jibes. At this point to try to 
stop them would be about as futile as 
‘trying to prevent a pair of puppies from 
wrestling. 


JERRY LOOKED very peaceful, sunk in 
his big easy chair, a book in his hand. 
Tt would be nice to have a little peace- 
ful conversation a deux. 
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He rose to his feet at my approach. 
“Slightly distraught?” he grinned. 

“Only slightly. It’s just that pups will 
be pups. Don’t get up, dear. I'll get 
my knitting and be with you right 
away.” I made my voice as gracious as 
possible, touched as always by his lit- 
tle courtesies, 

He glanced at his watch. “’Fraid I 
can’t. I want to get in several calls this 
evening when I can find the men at 
home. The sooner I get these Easter 
accessions lined up the beiter.” 

I might have known it, I sputtered 
inwardly. To conceal my disappoint- 
ment, I pretended an interest in the 
calls that was not altogether real. 

“Oh, these are fairly routine, I think 
—Lutheran families who would nat- 
urally come here. Just the same, I need 
to make one more call at each place to . 
get things definitely settled.” He pulled 
his muffler up, his hat down, and set 
off. 

Mark departed soon afterward, leav- 
ing a vacuum. Joan went upstairs to 
do her science homework, but before 
long she was back, notebook, textbook, 
and pencils spraying in all directions. 

“I meant to do that,” she explained. 
“Just to help you understand the law 
of gravity.” 

“That’s the one scientific law I do 
understand. If you want help with your 
science, you have come to the wrong 
place entirely.” 

“T just want you to sit there and 
listen while I make myself learn this.” 


I SAT AND LISTENED, reminding myself 
that it only sounded like Greek because 
I had not been raised in a scientific 
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age. The coming generation must cope 
with atomic power and goodness only 
knows what other still unrevealed se- 
erets of the universe. To think of har- 
nessing that power with the power re- 
vealed two thousand years ago set my 
spine to tingling and my knitting needles 
flying. 

Eventually she finished and went off 
to begin her interminable bedtime prep- 
arations—minus the five-minute fa- 
cial cocktail. Mark returned, announc- 
ing that he had finished his Latin and 
all the math he intended to do tonight. 
He talked for a few minutes of this and 
that—a new basketball play, Francie’s 
asking Jamie Flanigan to go to the Lu- 
ther League Rally with them, Miss 
Ethel Hefflinger’s new blue rinse. Then 
he kissed me goodnight—mockingly, so 
that no one could accuse him of senti- 
mentality—and after a couple of half- 
hearted skirmishes with Joan in the up- 
stairs hall, quiet descended. 

Their homework was safely tucked 
away, ready to take to school tomor- 
row, but my day would not be ready to 
“put to bed” until Jerry had had a 
chance to talk over its happenings. 
Sometimes he comes in from his eve- 
ning’s calls or from a meeting relaxed 
and ready to sleep, At other times, he 
has things to talk out of his system. 


THE MANTEL CLOCK moved steadily 
along. I gave up my vigil and was ready 
for bed when I heard Jerry come in. 
There was something discouraging in 
the sound of his footsteps. I slipped into 
a house coat and came down again. 

“How’s the spiritual dynamo?” Ever 
since we heard the phrase used to de- 
scribe one of Jerry’s classmates, we’ve 
used it a bit irreverently in the family. 

“Neither as spiritual nor as dynamic 
as he should be.” Jerry laughed but 
there was discouragement under the 
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surface. “Out of three Lutheran fam- 
ilies who have attended our service 
several times, only one is ready to 
transfer. With the other two the same 
old story has come up—people don’t 
speak to them.” 

He hung his coat in the closet and I 
settled comfortably into the corner of 
the davenport. “And how many people 
did they speak to?” I asked. 

“You can’t ask them that. At least 
not when their feelings are hurt and 
they are ready to be offended by a_ 
lifted eyebrow.” 

“But why are they hurt when no one 
speaks?—Unless, of course, they’ve 
tried to be friendly and have been 
snubbed for their pains.” : 

“No, the congregation hasn’t fallen 
that far from grace. The trouble seems 
to be with the newcomers. They have, 
in both cases, been very active, had a. 
strong sense of belonging. They were 
leaders and, whether they realize it or 
not, I suppose they received the affec-— 
tionate loyalty of fellow members. 
Naturally, they miss that attention, but 
they don’t know themselves that that 
is what they miss. They take its absence 
to mean unfriendliness.—I can’t under- 
stand it, but what to do about it is be- 
yond me.” 

“Do you suppose our congregation is 
really less friendly than others?” 


“T THINK LUTHERANS generally con- 
centrate more on worship and less or 
the people worshiping with them. They 
are much more reverent before and af- 
ter the service, but sometimes that rev- 
erence seems a bit exclusive-—Well 
this is one more problem to lay in th 
lap of the church council. Perhaps the» 
can solve it. I’ve done all I can.” Thi 
time his smile was carefree. | 

My spirits rose. My family was a 
straightened out—until tomorrow. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Family experience 


We want to start a class in family life in 
our church, and, of course, we want the 
best teacher we can get. It appears that 
the person with the best educational back- 
ground for this kind of work is an un- 
married woman of about 40—a high school 
teacher. 

While some of us believe she should 
teach the group, others insist that an un- 
married person isn’t qualified to teach a 
course which is to deal with marriage and 
family life. One smart alec remarked, 
“What's an old maid know about family 
problems?” We seem to have reached a 
stalemate, and in the meanwhile nothing 
is happening. 


Experience is a mighty thing—noth- 
ing can take its place. Generally speak- 
ing, it’s preferable to have a parent— 
with adequate educational background 
—as teacher of a class in family living 
or in preparation for marriage. 

But parental experience isn’t the only 
form of preparation for such work. A 
parent who hasn’t studied or read on 
this matter has little more than his own 
experience to draw upon in leading a 
class. That’s not enough. 

The person, married or single, who 
has had good courses in religion, psy- 
chology, sociology, and the like, has a 
big advantage. And he has added to his 
preparation if he has read widely. The 
principles of the social sciences are 
based on experiment and observation, 
involving thousands of cases, under 
varying conditions. Such conclusions 
have a higher validity than those from 
one family—even though large. 

What kind of person is the proposed 
teacher—in disposition, friendliness, 
alertness? What sort of experience has 
she had with adults, young people, and 
children? How skilled is she in teach- 
ing? Can she conduct discussion well? 
Does she have influence? Is she a 
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cheerful Christian? These items, and 
others, enter into the problem. 

A problem like this should be settled 
on the basis of facts, not on feelings. 


Handwriting magic 

A few weeks ago, at a social gathering, 
a member of the party volunteered to de- 
cipher our personal traits from a specimen 
of our handwriting. Each of us wrote a 
full line on letter-size paper. The “ex- 
pert” studied each for about a minute, and 
then announced the details of each one’s 
personal make-up. On some points he was 
right, while on most of them he was 
wrong. But he insisted that he was fol- 
lowing scientific procedures, and that 
“sraphology” is recognized by scholars as 
valid. 


You were nicely entertained, but not 
much more. Graphology is more of a 
theory than anything else. 

Of course, some facts can be deduced 
from handwriting. If one writes a word 
or a phrase at a particular speed, and 
then writes it twice as fast, he has 
shown himself free from a degree of 
inhibition and flexible of personality. 
If he writes several words on a line 
long enough for only one word, in the 
usual size of writing, he has shown good 
co-ordination. Even matching hand- 
writing with the traits of a person is a 
matter more of chance than of scien- 
tific method. 

We have no evidence that handwrit- 
ing, or any other one expressive action, 
or even all of them put together, cor- 
respond closely to actual characteristics 
of an individual. Personality is ex- 
tremely complex—has many angles and 
elements. Anything so complicated can- 
not be measured by any simple or off- 
hand method. Numerous tests, well- 
proved ones, are needed to gauge per- 
sonality, and then it’s not easy. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOKS 


The Emphasis is on Individuals 


Man and Society in the New Testament. By Ernest F. Scott. Scribner's. 299 pages. $2.75. 


There is a timeliness about this book. Recent political developments have tended to 
confuse the mind with respect to the place of the individual in society. For the Christian 
the issue has become especially acute. There is an instinctive feeling that a new social © 
order is in the making and that Christianity should make its rightful contribution to it. — 
But there is no agreement as to the respective responsibilities of the individual and of ) 


the Christian society in the matter. Shall 
society determine the form of the new so- 
cial order and then demand that the indi- 
vidual conform his life to it, or shall the 
individual be made the creative source of 
the new order? 

To this question Dr. Scott makes un- 
equivocal answer. So far as the New Tes- 
tament is concerned, the primary empha- 
sis is laid upon the individual who is 
there given a value and a destiny of his 
own. The social aspect of Christianity de- 
rives from the attitude of individuals who 
have been brought into filial relation with 
God. Children of God must act toward one 
another as the Father acts toward them, 
and this involves social responsibilities. But 
it is only as children of God that they can 
become creative of a Christian social or- 
der. The individual must attain to the full 
meaning of personality by so relating him- 
self to God that His Spirit will guide and 
control. 

This is the thesis which the book car- 
ries through consistently. For the author 
it is not a new thesis. In his Ethical 
Teaching of Jesus, published more than a 
score of years ago, he so interpreted the 
teaching of the Gospels. In the present 
volume he has enlarged upon the thesis 
and carried it through to its conclusions. 
In addition to a fine summary of Jesus’ 
ethical teaching, there are excellent sum- 
maries of the teaching of the rest of the 
New Testament. The chapters on “Per- 
sonality in the New Testament,” on “Lib- 
erty,” and on “Progress” are especially 
fine. 

This book represents the fruits of a 
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is heartily recommended. 
Emit E. FIscoer | 


Real Meaning of the Bible 


An Outline of Biblical Theology. By Millar. 
Burrows. Westminster. 380 pages. $3.50. | 


Dr. Burrows is professor of Biblical The- 
ology at Yale Divinity School. He laments: 
the recent “marked decline in biblical 
preaching,” and sees as one of its causes 
the gap left between “the basic courses in 
the Old and New Testament” and “the 
practical courses in homiletics and re- 
ligious education,” as these are given ir | 
the theological seminaries. 

The purpose of the present volume is te 
help bridge that gap. The author says) 


“What Christian preaching needs above al! 

is not biblical adornment but the struc I 
ture and substance of the Scriptures.” An« 
again he says, “This outline is offered a 


of the Bible unnecessary.” To most read. te 
ers this book will be more than an out & 
line. It will offer much of substance. 


ically. However, as the author says: 
stead of starting with a doctrinal syste: 
and supporting it with texts adduced 
having equal authority and relevance r 
gardless of date, authorship, or origir 


by 
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historical connection, we seek here to 
gather up the results of competent, un- 
prejudiced, inductive study, and to find 
the real meaning of the Bible, whether or 
not what we find supports our own the- 
ological views or can be accepted by us as 
true.” 

The book is substantial but not heavy 
reading. While scholarly it is not academic. 
Critical problems are kept in the back- 
ground. Technical terms are largely 
avoided. Documentation is reduced to a 
minimum. Conclusions are drawn, but the 
writer carefully indicates the degree of 
certainty he feels. An outstanding feature 
of almost every page is the wealth of bib- 
lical references, which seem to beckon to 
the reader to come on in and see for him- 
self. Joun K. Linn 


Diagnosing Problems 


On Final Ground. By Harold A. Bosley. 
Harper. 260 pages. $2. 

Dr. Bosley is a 40-year-old Methodist 
preacher in Baltimore, whose extra-cur- 
ricular activities include appointments on 
many college campuses across the country. 
Besides this volume of 22 sermons, he has 
authored two other works: The Quest of 
Religious Certainty and The Philosophical 
Heritage of the Christian Faith. 

In this book of sermons, Dr. Bosley faces 
the postwar spiritual problems of man and 
casts on them the light of the Son of Man. 
He lets Christ be contemporary, and His 
teachings and spirit essential to our times. 
No wonder youth on the campus are at- 
tracted by him. He has a gift for diag- 
' nosing man’s present problems and ques- 
_tionings, and for prescribing in simple 


| doses the only medicine that will cure. You 
', don’t read these sermons and then wonder 


"| what the author means. You know! He 
_ makes his points. He drives them home. 

| There are six sermons based on the 

, Question of Authority—of the Bible, of 
Christ, of the Church. There are three on 


"| “Prayer.” These, I think, the minister will 


y| underscore as he reads, despite the fact 
_ that the sermons were prepared with lay- 
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men in mind. Here are a few other titles: 
“When Love and Justice Meet,” “New 
Devils for Old,” “God and the City of 
Man.” Cuartes A. PuLs 


Roman Catholic Position 


Whereon to Stand. By John Gilland Brunini. 
Harper. 302 pages. $3. 

This book is well written, irenic in spirit, 
and interesting throughout—a “presenta- 
tion of Catholic belief, customs and prac- 
tices, with the sole purpose of imparting 
information.” 

The fundamental Catholic positions are 
reviewed, some supported by Scripture, 
most of them without such support—Pur- 
gatory, veneration of the saints, the use of 
relics, infallibility, authority of the Church 
as the only interpreter of Scripture, seven 
sacraments, gratia infusa, indelible char- 
acter of the priesthood, etc. 

The virgin mother was “preserved in 
ignorance, supernatural sanctity, and full- 
ness of grace.” She is the “co-redeemer of 
mankind” who “offered up her own suf- 
fering, united with those of Christ.” “To 
state that a man who lays down his life for 
Christ, and so follows the example of Cal- 
vary does not win salvation, offends both 
reason and our sense of justice.” “God 
never revealed, nor even implied that the 
Book should be the Christian’s sole rule of 
faith.” 

“The Holy Eucharist is particularly the 
sacrifice of the Mass” where “Jesus Christ 
is made really present and offered to God.” 
The priest is “alter Christus, another 
Christ, by whose actions and words, the 
sublime and majestic sacrifice of the mercy 
and love of God is performed.” Enough. 
The author does not hedge in stating his 
case. Read his book. You will better un- 
derstand the doctrines and claims of the 
Roman Church. But you will devoutly 
thank God for the faith of your own 
Church, founded squarely on the divine 
Word, and you will preach and teach the 
Lutheran doctrine with renewed earnest- 
ness and conviction. A. A. ZIncK 
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Acrosds.the Desk 


The late Henry Eyster Jacobs, as we 
recall comments made by him in the 
classroom during the so-called “gay 
nineties,” was never worried about the 
ability of America’s urban population 
to have sufficient food. The balance of 
supply and demand is maintained by 
new drafts on Nature’s inexhaustible 
resources and multiplied manpower 
provided by labor-saving machinery. 

His long career as a teacher began 
when the proportion of the nation’s 
population classified as rural was far 
greater than in its final decade. Now 
processing raw materials and distribut- 
ing them makes this an age of machin- 
ery and discovery. We suggest with no 
expectation that aspirants for power 
who employ Napoleon, Caesar, or Alex- 
ander as examples of acquired great- 
ness, “doff the habiliments of peace” 
and enter universities and research 
laboratories. They will find more cap- 
ital and greater opportunities to be the 
stewards of their Creator than in our 
army and navy, great as these are. 

But there are conditions which gave 
advantage to the farm boy then which 
his grandson of the 1940’s would miss, 
if he had any knowledge of their pre- 
vious existence. Even in the “gay nine- 
ties,” and definitely in the 1840’s, there 
was a closeness to living forces. May- 
be smithies could be located “under 
spreading chestnut trees” in our time 
as they were when Longfellow’s poetic 
genius describes schoolboys “peeping in 
the open door,” but even the tree would 
be hard to find in these years of com- 
plex processes of manufacture and sale. 


"So what?" you ask 
We reply by means of an example. 
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In the section of Ohio in which the late 
Senator Simeon D, Fess was a native, 
most boys grew to manhood on farms. 
For every crop the first preparatory 
process is plowing. In the 1880’s, the 
American plow was far in advance of 
the crooked stick of the Middle East, 
but all that its functioning demanded 
was a team whose nigh-horse would 
follow a furrow and between whose 
handles was a plowman. The latter’s 
mind was not confused by the intri- 
cacies of a gasoline engine which was 
required to drag a gang of plows. If, 
as happened again and again in the 
Central States, the man was a future’ 
senator, he was absorbed in debates 
pro and con of momentous problems of 
state. Senator Fess, whom we knew 
personally as both learned and elo- 
quent, no doubt delivered many 
oration as he followed the plow. 


The conclusion to which we are in’ jj 
process of arriving is this: we have put) 
labor-saving machinery into the hands) 2»:, 
of artisans, and complicated business)» ,' 
systems into the offices of commerce) iii; ( 
and distribution. But heaven protec#) mj; 
the deluded individual who has in mince 7 &s,. 
a rhythmic effusion that is clamoring in} % 4 
his soul for expression. A jazz age ix ani 
no mystery under the circumstances. | %,, 
Part of Jesus’ precepts ons 

Among the books dealing with thy) “%: 
Bible in English is one second in use |.’ 
fulness to Holy Scripture itself. We re) ™ 
fer to the classification of the content. ai 
of the Bible—word by word alpha yl ’: 
betically, so that one can find the oc: ote i 
currence or absence of a term, thi) “\s 
number of times it is used, by whe oe 
writers and in what sentences or par?) ~ 4l 

B's, 


of sentences. Its title is Concordance. 

We have a specific objective in mind 
for this and following paragraphs: 
Jesus’ relief of the bodily illnesses to 
which we are heirs in the flesh and the 
consequent obligations of discipleship 
implied therein being that purpose. We 
request that in a Concordance you ob- 
serve the occurrence of a group of 
words: ill, disease, sick, wounded, and 
such others as have articulations by 
implication. The number of occur- 
rences of the members of this group of 
words does not give them priority over 
other terms of Holy Scripture. But 
their connection with the prophets as 
inspired and authorized by God in or- 
der to begin and further the plan of 
redemption and intensify the place 

’ given healing in the ministry of Jesus, 
provides bases for the obligation we 
have in mind. Please note as examples, 
Matthew 4:23, Mark 3:15, etc. 

It is quite obvious that ministration 
to the sick is essentially a phase of the 
“witness bearing”-by which the Chris- 
tian community is begun and extended 
in area and number of disciples. Noth- 
ing of the teachings of Mary Baker 
Eddy (Christian Science, so-called) is 


implied. But all forms of bodily ill- 


nesses come properly to mind, ranging 


from the innumerable victims of wars 


and epidemics, the wholesale visitations 
jupon mankind such as have occurred in 
various places, and from such as these 
to single, sporadic, childhood, old age, 
products of accident and dangerous em- 
ployment—all of these come within the 
exhortation to heal the sick. Everyone 
who is a disciple of Christ and obedient 
to the implications of obedience to his 
master, is called to aid in “the healing 
of the nations.” There is no choice for 


M him. “All out” antagonism to evil and 


its results drafts us in so far as we per- 
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mit ingress and acceptance of the divine 
proclamation to fight products of sin. 
This of course is the assertion of no 
new doctrine. The missionary’s com- 
petence to heal begins with the apos- 
tles. It has continued until this very 
day. But many disciples will be found 
on the side lines, if statistics are re- 
liable. And, alas, they are. 


Better financial support of hospitals 

We have written at great length be- 
cause we need not mince words in 
claiming for our country with rapid 
transportation, trained physicians and 
nurses, plus medicines and equipment, 
that financial support of hospitals is a 
Christian duty. Considerable informa- 
tion has been gathered in the last quar- 
ter of a century. There is what one 
might call a program of distribution 
through which hospitals are established 
so as to be within reach of any who are 
victims of accidents and diseases. There 
is need of more personnel—physicians, 
nurses and management. Every adult 
person in the United States should have 
an interest in a hospital to which he 
might go for treatment and which 
would place the results of modern med- 
ical and surgical research in reach of 
his neighbors. 

Voluntary assistance, inclusive of an 
annual gift, should be on the schedule 
of every Christian. If his church has a 
hospital, he should know its resources 
and also its needs. But the ministry of 
medicine on the basis of our neighbors’ 
and our own needs we claim is in a 
class of which we all are members. Our 
Lord Himself set the example. We re- 
peat: next to proclaiming the Gospel, 
Christians should help sick folk and, in 
1947 and for the future, we should be 
informed about hospitals, their location, 
staffs and equipment. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Manitoba Synod Will Consider 


New Constitution and New Name 
By E. G. Goos 


THE ADOPTION of a new constitution, and 
a proposal to change the synod’s name, 
are two major items scheduled to come 

before the jubilee con- 
MANITOBA. vention of Synod of 
Manitoba and Other 
Provinces, June 22-25, in Winnipeg, Man. 

According to the proposal, the synod’s 
name would be changed to “Synod of 
Western Canada.” Groundwork for the 
convention was laid at a meeting of the 
synod executive committee Jan. 30. 

Directors for Lutheran World Action 
and Canadian Lutheran World Relief were 
appointed. Synodical director is the Rev. 
A. Goos of Saskatoon. Pastor F. Rehn of 
Barrhead will direct activity in Alberta, 
Pastor F. Gaertner in Sutherland, in Sas- 
katchewan; and G. Vollem of Inglis, in 
Manitoba. 

EXTREME COLD WEATHER, snow storms, and 
blocked roads, are hampering church work 
in this section of Canada. Saskatchewan, 


with its open prairies, is bearing the brunt 
of storms. Some smaller communities have 
found themselves completely isolated from 
the outside world for days. One pastor 
telephoned to Saskatoon that he had been 
without mail for more than a week. 
Trinity CuHurRcH, Saskatoon, reports 
nearly 30 per cent increase in church at- 
tendance last year, 17 per cent increase 
in receipts for current expenses and 13 
per cent increase in receipts on apportion- 
ment. Elbourne-Serath parish in Saskatch- 
ewan reports increased membership and 
an increase of $100 in pastor’s salary for 
1947. St. John’s, Wetaskiwin, Alta., is ex- 
tending its influence by opening a preach- 
ing station at Bittern Lake, Alta. Pastor 
H. W. Luetkehoelter, Duncan, B. C., also 
reports a new preaching place at Courtney, 
B. C. A survey of the Hudson Bay Junc- 
tion area in northern Manitoba is being 
undertaken by the Rev. A. Goos. 
manuel, Bathgate, N. D., is considering a 
complete renovation of its church, to pro- | 
vide more adequate facilities for its grow- | 


ing Sunday school and for auxiliary meet- | 


ings. A committee has been appointed to | 
secure information and submit plans. 


INSTALLATION of the Rev. Paul R. Hoover, center, as eighth pastor of Grace Church, Rochesteiw 
N. Y., took place Jan. 5. Participants in the service were, left to right, Pastors Robert W. Stacke’ 
Edward G. Goetz, Howard A. Kuhnle, and Charles A. Davis. | 
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Ramsey Church Destroyed by Fire; 
Structure Insured for $46,000 


By Atsert P, STAUDERMAN 


Jersey Crry—In a spectacular early 
morning fire on Jan. 28, the Church of the 
Redeemer, Ramsey, was 
NEW JERSEY s° completely gutted by 
flames as to be consid- 
ered a total loss. Apparently caused by 
defective wiring, the blaze was so wide- 
spread before firemen arrived that only a 
few parish school hymnals could be saved 
from the building. Vestments, altar para- 
ments and all other property was de- 
stroyed. The parsonage, next door to the 
church, was unharmed. 

The Rev. W. Kent Gilbert, pastor, ex- 
plained that insurance of $46,000 covered 
the structure. Two other local Protestant 
churches, Presbyterian and Episcopal, and 
the Masonic Hall, have been placed at the 
disposal of the congregation for services 
and activities. Almost before the embers 
had cooled, the congregation set about 
planning its future and looking toward 
the erection of a new church building. 

Redeemer Church was organized in 1867 
and the ruined building was about 50 years 
old. Last September it was the scene of 
the State Luther League convention. 

A NEW EVIDENCE of co-operation among 
Lutheran bodies is being seen in this area 
in the establishment of a provisional com- 
mittee for a Lutheran Youth Organization. 
Immediate objective is the purchase of a 
169-acre tract in the lake country of Sus- 
sex County, New Jersey, to be used as a 
‘summer camp and meeting place for all 
‘Lutheran young people’s groups. 

_ Dr. Otto Bostrom of New York (Aug- 
ustana) heads the committee, with rep- 
resentatives of all other National Lutheran 
Council bodies included on it. Intention 
of the committee is to make the property 
_ available for summer schools, Luther 
_ League meetings and conventions, pastoral 
_ retreats, camping, and similar activities. 
_ New Jersey ConFERENCE of the New 
York Synod held its pre-Lenten retreat 
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Feb. 12, at St. Paul’s Church, Elizabeth, 
the Rev. J. Henry Meyer pastor. The Rev. 
Robert Barkley, vice president of confer- 
ence, preached at the morning service of 
Holy Communion. In the afternoon a lec- 
ture and discussion session on the topics 
of Lenten preaching and pastoral work 
was guided by Dr. M. Stephen James, pro- 
féssor of practical theology at the New 
Brunswick Seminary of the Reformed 
Church. 

In connection with its spring convention 
at Our Saviour’s Church, Jersey City, 
April 22, the conference will hold an eve- 
ning mass meeting for laymen and church 
workers. This innovation was adopted in 
order to make the conference meeting a 
more effective way of reaching the laity 
and bringing inspiration to the congrega- 
tions. 

RECENT RESIGNATIONS from pastorates here 
include that of the Rev. Robert Canis, who 
resigned from Advent Church, Cliffside 
Park, to enter the Veterans Administra- 
tion chaplaincy; and the Rev. Carl A. 
Romoser, who left Bethany, North Bergen, 
to accept a call in upstate New York. 

New arRIVALS in New Jersey Conference 
include Pastors Harry M. Young, who 
comes to Redeemer Church, Maywood; 
Paul Alberti, called to Reformation Church, 
Long Branch; John V. Peters, called to 
Gethsemane Church, Keyport; and Robert 
Arnold, called as a missionary to enter a 
new field at Glen Rock. 

THIS CONFERENCE lost one of its esteemed 
laymen in the recent death of George W. 
Reuther of Jersey City. Long an active 
member of Our Saviour Church of that 
city, Mr. Reuther served in the larger 
fields of church work as president of the 
Lutheran Society of New York, vice pres- 
ident of the Board of Trustees of the Lu- 
theran Welfare Association of New Jersey, 
and as a member of the executive commit- 
tee of synod. He was a delegate to several 
ULCA conventions. 

St. Paut’s Cuurcu, Bayonne, the Rev. 
Irvin Gietz pastor, celebrated its 70th an- 
niversary Jan. 26, with the burning of its 
mortgage and the rededication of a ren- 
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RECOGNITION for service 
“to the Christian Church 
generally and to the Lu- 
theran Church specifically" 
was given S. Frederick Tel- 
left, at the 
Lutheran Council meeting in 
Detroit. Dr. Rees Edgar Tul- 
loss, president of the coun- 


leen, National 


cil, presents a scroll honor- 


ing Mr. Telleen who has 
given full-time service to the 
church without salary since 
he retired as a vice pres- 
ident of Chase National 


Bank, New York. He is treas- 


urer of the ULC Board of American Missions and is active on many church commissions. 


Mr. — 


Telleen was to be given a doctor's degree this month by a prominent college (the second degree | 


offered to him in recent months). 


he said. 


to offer it, but | really can't accept," 


ovated church building. The Rev. Albert 
P. Stauderman, conference president, was 
preacher at the special service. 

ONE MONTH after being installed as pas- 
tor of Grace Church, River Edge, the Rev. 
J. Bruce Weaver received into member- 
ship 63 persons. He expects to receive 
“several hundred” more during the first 
year of his pastorate in this field. 


Tired of Empty Pews, Pastor 
Turns Them into Altar, Pulpit 


By LuTHER S. STRALEY 


ALBANY—The Rev. Charles M. Witthoft, 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, East Scho- 
dack, has always disliked empty pews. Re- 

cently he turned those 
NEW YORK in his church that were 

habitually unoccupied 
over to some skilled workmen. Result was 
that they were returned in the form of an 
altar, pulpit, lectern, and hymn boards. 

These, with other new appointments, 
were dedicated Jan. 5 by the Rev. Russell 
S. Gaenzle, president of the Eastern Con- 
ference. Preacher at the special service was 
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But he decided there must be some mistake. 


"It's very kind j | 


the Rev. Harry W. Lammond, erin it 
Church, West Sand Lake. - 
The altar and lectern were dedicated to) ! 
the memory of Pfc. Albert Magnan, Jr., | 
who was killed at Okinawa. The pulpit. i 
was dedicated in honor of all the pastors — | 
who have served the congregation. | 
ANNUAL PRE-LENTEN RETREAT for pastors)” | 
of the Eastern Conference was held Feb. | b 


Rev. George Carter Ackerly pastor. A’ % 
series of meditations was conducted by the! 
Rev. B. von Schenk, pastor of the Church 
of Our Saviour, the Bronx. ik 

Sr. Marx’s Cuurcu, Guilderland Center 
will celebrate its 75th anniversary this yea» i 
by becoming a self-supporting congrega-/ § 
tion again. During the past 13 years it hay 
received aid from the Board of Americar” 
Missions. Pastor Wilson D. Worman, why 
came to St. Mark’s five years ago, has lev) 
the congregation in increasing its attend! 
ance 30 per cent and its benevolent givin) i 
160 per cent. During his pastorate 59 adult) |» 
have been received into membership, new) 
chancel appointments have been dedicate 
a new electric organ has been installe«)) (,, 
and a painting of Christ has been uni 
veiled. 
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St. JoHn’s Cuurcu, Hudson, closed its 
80th anniversary year with all 1946 bills 
paid and a current balance of $913. Re- 
maining indebtedness on the parsonage is 
being reduced monthly. Releading of 
church windows, two of which honor men 
of the congregation who lost their lives 
in World War II, is now in progress. The 
Rev. Henry H. Wahl is pastor. 

TEN WEEKS aco Zion Church, Cobleskill, 
Dr. Morris C. Skinner pastor, set as a goal 
an average attendance of 200 at services. 
High Sunday was Nov. 24 with 269; low 
Sunday was Dec. 29 with 136. Average 
was 214. 

Dr. Skinner is also pastor of Zion Seward 
Church, a rural Schoharie County congre- 
gation with not more than 25 active mem- 
bers. This small group paid its 1946 LWA 
quota in full and has determined to pay 
its entire benevolence quota of $181 dur- 
ing 1947. 

St. Pavuu’s CuHurcH, West Camp, con- 
tributed $1,100 for general benevolence and 
$1,593 for LWA during 1946. The Rev. La- 
Roy S. Deitrich is pastor. 

THE FEDERATED BROTHERHOOD of the Hud- 
son Valley met Feb. 13 at Emanuel Church, 
Hudson, the Rev. B. Walther Pfeil pastor. 
Kenneth D. Greenwood, member of his- 


ref toric First Church, is president of this or- 


ganization which meets four times a year. 


‘Not a Beggar but a Brother,’ 


Pastor Niemoeller tells Critics 
By Outver W. Powers 


BrooktyN—Sharp criticism of Martin 
Niemoeller, published in New York news- 
papers, was answered by the famous Ger- 
man pastor in Brooklyn’s Academy of 
Music when he spoke here Jan. 26. 

“T have not come to America to ask for 

something,” Pastor Nie- 
NEW YORK moeller said. “I have 

not come as a German 
beggar, but as a Christian brother, to make 
it possible for all to have a better under- 
standing of the European problem.” 

Part of the criticism had come from 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise who charged that 
the German clergyman’s talks in America 
were aimed at selling a “soft” peace for 
Germany. 

Approximately 4,500 persons heard Pas- 
tor Niemoeller tell of the church’s struggle 
for existence in Nazi Germany. Despite 
Hitler’s efforts, “the voice of Jesus Christ 
was never silenced,” he said. “Hitler’s great 
error was in believing that Jesus was dead. 
The Fuehrer considered the Christian 
churches as human organizations and felt 
he could do away with them, but when 
pastors were separated from their congre- 


SEND NOW, to Fight Winter’s Cold . ... To Warm the Freezing 


FOOD 
Spam, Crisco, Cocoa, Bouillon Cubes, 
Canned Milk and Vegetables 


SHOES 
All Sizes, Rubbers, Boots, 
Galoshes, Slippers 


CLOTHES 
Coats, Underwear, Socks, Stockings, 
Bathrobes, Suits, Dresses 


BEDCLOTHES 


"The numb cold in Europe this winter is in 
danger of chilling man's very soul in misery 
and despair. Let us warm the freezing with 


our Christian love and our clothing." 


.. . Franklin Clark Fry, 
President, Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 


MAKE YOUR CHURCH A DEPOT 


Lutheran World Relief, Inc., 
SHIP TO .N. 13th St. & Bushkill Drive, 


! Easton, Pennsylvania 
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gations others rose up to take their place,” 
the speaker declared. 

Dr. William Sunday, pastor of Church of 
the Good Shepherd, presided at the meet- 
ing. 

Younc PEOPLE from more than 20 ULC 
churches of Brooklyn held their annual 
Luther League missionary observances 
Jan. 26, at St. Mark’s Church, of which the 
Rev. Ellis Kretschmer is pastor. Dr. M. 
Edwin Thomas, secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, outlined the foreign mis- 
sion program of the church. Colored mo- 
tion pictures of the board’s work were 
shown. 

New officers of the Brooklyn District 
Luther League are: President, Charles 
Petermann of Grace Church; vice pres- 
idents, Albert Tiedemann of St. John’s 
Church, Prospect Ave., and Alice Gustaf- 
son, Incarnation Church; secretary, Ruth 
Wohlten, St. Philip’s Church; and treas- 
urer, Louise Schwert, St. Stephen’s Church. 

Tue LENTEN RETREAT for members of the 
Long Island Conference was held at 
Church of the Redeemer, Brooklyn, Feb. 
12. Dr. Herbert Weiskotten is pastor. 

Holy Communion was celebrated in the 
morning with Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor of 
Tue LUTHERAN, giving the meditation. Dr. 


ROOM FOR RENT 


Second story front room, convenient to trans- 
portation and restaurants. Private family— 
Slate Wolff, 3707 Pulaski Avenue, Philadelphia 

)) was 


LLOYD@AS POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard | 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Highland Park 
Sunset 3224 


Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinatin: 
writing field. May bring you up to $5. 
per hour spare time, Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ruff also spoke at the luncheon on the 
subject, “The Ministry of the Church Pa- 
per.” In the afternoon the men heard Dr 
A. J. Muste, whose topic was “The The- 
ology of the Cross.” Dr. Muste is executive 
director of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion in the United States. 

Untrep LuTHERAN congregations in 
Brooklyn have reached 75 per cent of thei 
two-year goal for Lutheran World Action 

RECENTLY, St. John’s Church, the Rev 
Werner Jentsch pastor, dedicated an out- 
side illuminated cross in memory of Lt 
Harold Fietjen, who was killed in action 
on Luzon. Mr. Fietjen, prior to his army 
service, had been active in many phases 
of the congregation’s life. In further mem- 
ory, the Sunday school will adopt a parish 
abroad through the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 


CAMPUS 


Auxiliary holds luncheon 

Almost $49,000 has passed through the 
treasury of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Philadelphia Seminary. The sum has been 
used largely for refurnishing the seminary 
rooms and renovating its buildings. 

This was announced at the auxiliary’s 
eighth annual luncheon, Feb. 13, in Phila- 
delphia. Attendance was 1,100—the larges” 
at any luncheon thus far. Principal speakex 
was Dr. Althea Hottel, dean of women a) 
the University of Pennsylvania. Having 
traveled extensively in Europe recently 
she described how the youth of German} 
are divided into five classes according t+ 
the amount of Nazi philosophy which the» 
absorbed. Only the first two—those wh» 
were affected least by Hitler doctrine 
have the opportunity to go to school an 
learn democratic procedures. 

Dr. Hottel reminded the women of th 
obligation which the church has to @& 
youth. She also warned that the thre 
German classes which are denied educatie 
“may become the festering sores of tlt 
future.” Having contacted many outstane 
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for Home Use... . for Gifts 


It's so easy to enrich the beauty of your home or church with these lovely Sallman 
reproductions of our Lord. You can choose from six popular scenes—each a master- 
piece for quality colorings. Each scene is conducive to quiet meditation—to per- 
sonal spiritual strength and cheer. Ideal for Easter gifts. 


SALLMAN Selections 


in ornamental frames 


IDEAL GIFTS to CHURCHES 


Elegant simplicity features this burnished 
bronze frame. Artistic ornamental corner 
pieces. The frame is finished in gold with a 
light brown tone. Over-all size, [4 x 174 
inches. Please order by number. 


$6 .95 each 


NW 658. HEAD OF CHRIST 
INRA) 6958 eee - GETHSEMANE 
NMW 6952... CHRIST AT HEART'S DOOR 
NMW 6953 ... THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD 
NMW 6954 00 6 THE BOY CHRIST 
NMW 6955 2. CHRIST AT DAWN 


tor HOME USE . . for GIFTS and AWARDS 


Handsomely but simply framed in light gold finish. Bur= 
nished and delicately toned. Comer ornaments. Over-all size 
of each picture, 10/4 x 12\4 inches. Excellent for home use. 


$3 25 each 


NESW 3958 HEAD OF: CHRIST 
NMW 3951 _. —. GETHSEMANE 
NMW 3952 _ — a HRIST AT HEART'S DOOR 
NMW 3953 ___ _.--- THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD 
MW SS eS BO, CHRIST, 
DAW S955 ae et CREAT) DAWN 


ORDER NOW — IN TIME FOR EASTER DELIVERY 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago I Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 Baltimore | 
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ing Lutheran leaders of Europe, she de- 
clared the Lutheran Church can be proud 
of the tasks it is undertaking overseas. 
Dr. Paul J. Hoh, president of the semi- 
nary, mentioned five points the seminary 
follows in converting students into min- 
isters of the Gospel. They were: 1—Give 
the men a keen sense of the reality and 
presence of God. 2—Arouse a passionate 
hunger for truth as God shows it to us. 
3—Give them fellowship in a Christian 
atmosphere. 4—Encourage them to carry 
this spirit into their everyday contacts. 
5—Give them the equipment needed for 


Spiritual Food 
Every Day of The Year 


From Day To Day 


by Dr. J. Henry Harms 


Start each day with 
this book of daily de- 
votions, written in a 
popular style and ideally 
suited for individual 
and family devotional 
life. 

Each devotion in- 
cludes a Scripture read- 
ing, an appropriate 
sentence, a short medi- 
tation and concludes 
with a prayer. 


Also included are prayers for special days in 
the Church calendar and for days of popular 
interest. 


FROM DAY TO DAY will provide you with 
year-round spiritual enrichment and enlighten- 


ment. Order your copy now. $1.75 


The United Lutheran 
Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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practical and effective ministry in the 
church. 

Reports showed a membership exceeding 
7,400. This figure breaks down as follows: 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 5,000; Met- 
ropolitan New York, 1,400; Buffalo, 643; 
Rochester, 323; Pittsburgh, 100; and Mo- 
hawk Valley, N. Y., 50. 

Arrangements for the luncheon were in 
charge of Mrs. Theodore K. Finck, first 
vice president and chairman of Program 
Committee. Mrs. G. Elson Ruff presided. 
Music was provided by the seminary octet 
directed by the Rev. Elmer E. Zieber. 


Adopt seminary 

When Northwestern Seminary students 
attend chapel they have a special reason 
for dropping large coins in the collection 
plate. One half of them will go to support 
the theological seminary in Sopron, Hun-— 
gary. i 

This institution, located near the boun-_ 
daries of Austria and Germany, is the 
main source of Lutheran pastors using the. 
Magyar language. Although it did not 
close its doors during the war it has bees 
in serious financial peril. ; 3 

In addition to money, seven boxes of 
clothing have been sent by the American 
students. ; 


Salisbury Church to Celebrate 


Anniversary, Entertain Synod 
Byer A: PHILLIPY 


Norta CaroLtina SyNnop will meet in Sy 
John’s Church, Salisbury, April 15-17, as | | 
part of that congregation’s 200th anniver 
sary celebration. 

In preparation for the occasion St. J nf 
is undergoing a complete interior renova) | 
tion. The chancel has been enlarged ar: 

a new pulpy) 
NORTH CAROLINA 274. lecter 
installed. 
new lighting system is being arranged, ar 
the organ console is being relocated in t! 
balcony. Pews have been refinished ax] 
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floors sanded. Dr. P. D. Brown is pastor. 

A ToTAL of 1,085 favorable decisions were 
made during a synod-wide evangelistic 
campaign conducted in November by the 
Rev. Royal E. Lesher, ULC secretary for 
evangelism. Seven hundred lay evangelists 
from 55 congregations made more than 
2,000 calls during the month. Over 2,690 
prospects were interviewed. The project 
was sponsored by the synodical committee 
on social missions, headed by the Rev. 
J. L. Norris. 

Durine 1946 a total of $142,347 was re- 
ceived toward the two-year synodical Lu- 
theran World Action quota of $145,312. 

Tue Rev. B. D. Castor has succeeded the 
Rev. K. Y. Huddle as pastor of Trinity 
Church, Concord. ... The Rev. J. L. Nor- 
ris was installed as pastor of Macedonia 
Church, Burlington, Jan. 19.... Dr. E. C. 
Cooper is new pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, Chapel Hill. 


Home Receives $50,000 


Oesterlen Home for Children, Spring- 
field, Ohio, received more than $50,000 
* from the estate of the late Mrs. Etta V. 
Greer, a member of Christ Lutheran 


Church, Carey, Ohio, who died Dec. 2. 

| After bequeathing $300 to Memorial 
_ Evangelical Church, Carey, and Christ 
Church, Mrs. Greer left the balance of her 
estate in the form of “an endowment for 
the care of children in Oesterlen Home.” 


Poets 

Concordia Publishing House is planning 
an anthology of the work of Lutheran 
poets. It is the wish of the publishers and 
editors to make the anthology as represent- 
ative of American Lutheranism as pos- 
sible. Lutheran poets are herewith invited 
to submit their work for consideration. 
Selections will not be limited to poems 
strictly religious in theme. Please mail 
contributions to: The Lutheran Anthology, 
Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jef- 
ferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


The First United Lutheran Church 


318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL. ............. 9:45 A.M. 
TTT ES (OEE VIGES Fosse spscccssecsecseces 11:00 A.M. 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 
A HEARTY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


MIAMI—FLORIDA 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
200 S. W. EIGHTH AVENUE 
LUTHER A. THOMAS, D.D., Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL ............... 9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE. ...........0.. 11:00 A. M. 


This Church Welcomes You 


Why Not a Preparatory School? 


I 
The uncertainties of public education | 
The insecurities of the teen age Demand { Ae she Burkeres SGorce 
A The opportunities of an impressionable age maintain preparatory schools | 


MARION COLLEGE 


“The only junior college in the United Lutheran Church” 
OFFERS THE LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE 


COURSES IN—liberal arts, home economics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, merchandising, 
business education, pre-technician, music, speech, pre-church work, church music. 


For information write— 


THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President BOX K, MARION, Va. 
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Canada Synod Pays 91 Per Cent 
Of Two-Year World Action Quota 


By W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


LuTHERAN Wortp Action held the spot- 
light in Canada Synod during 1946 with 
$91,161.36 contributed. This was over 91 
per cent of the two-year quota of $100,000. 

Of the 102 congregations with quotas, 44 

gave more than their ap- 

portioned amount, two 
ONTARIO doubled the amount 
asked, one met it to the penny, and five 
sent nothing at all. 


e e 
Eighteen Pastors 
have written 
These Challenging Sermons 
for Lent 


Christ or Confusion 


Edited by H. Torrey Walker 


Eighteen pastors 
of the ULC have 
contributed to this 
stirring collection of 
sermons, especially 
planned to aid you 
in your Lententide 
preaching. 

Each sermon is 
based on a selected 
Gospel text and is 
complete in itself. 
However, the collec- 
tion will also serve 
you as a fund of basic material for your own 
Lenten sermons. Order your copy today. $2 


The United Lutheran 


Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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The child-feeding program of Canadian | 
Lutheran World Relief appeals to Canadian 
churches. Congregations that have met or 
exceeded their LWA quotas are receiving 
substantial sums for Europe’s starving 
children without conducting a special cam- 
paign. : 

ANNUAL RECEIPTS for the synodical budget 
reached a new high of $51,342 during 1946. 
Of this sum, 41 per cent on $21,039, will go 
directly to the ULC. Receipts for all spe- 
cials totaled $123,715. 

Fort Erie, Ontario, directly across the © 
Niagara River from Buffalo, N. Y., was one © 
of the 13 areas recently chosen for imme- 
diate entry by the Board of American Mis- 
sions. . . . St. John’s Church, Aylmer, or- 
ganized May 2, dedicated a remodeled | 
house as its chapel, Dec. 8. 

Dr. H. T. Lenmann, president of Water- 
loo College and Seminary, will direct an — 
appeal for $100,000 for these institutions — 
during the next two years. ... St. James’ — 
Church, New Dundee, the Rev. Henry 
Schmieder pastor, has already raised most | 
of its quota for the schools. This congrega- 
tion was the first in the synod to reach its > 
LWA goal. 

HERE AND THERE: The Rev. Armas Kor-— 
honen, graduate of Helsinki University and > 
Finnish missionary in China for 19 years, 
has accepted a call to St. Matthew’s | 
Church, Sudbury. ... The Rev. S. Cooper 
was installed as pastor of Christ Church, 
Sudbury, Dec. 3, by Dr. J. H. Reble. ... 
St. John’s Church, Waterloo, and St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Kitchener, are both calling 
assistant pastors. Trinity Church, Tavis- 
tock, recently dedicated new candlesticks: 
donated by the Ladies’ Aid Society. .. . 
St. Peter’s Church, Preston, and the newly 
organized mission at Ayr are applying for 
membership in synod. . . . St. Matthew’s: 
Church, Welland, is renovating its parson- 
age and church chancel and installing & 
pipe organ in the church... . St. Paul’ 
Church, Hamilton, conducted an evan-- 
gelistic campaign under the direction of 
the Rev. R. Lesher in December. . . . St 
Matthew’s Church, Brantford, is develop-- R 
ing a local evangelistic program. | ny 
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180 Charter Members Organize 
ULC Church at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


By J. LurHer MAuNnrey 


Marron—At the home of the atom bomb, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., a Lutheran congregation 
was recently organized 

VIRGINIA with the name United Lu- 
theran Church. Charter 

membership lists were closed with 180 bap- 


' tized members and 121 confirmed members. 


Special work has been conducted by the 
National Lutheran Council at Oak Ridge 
for several years. 

A NEW mission will soon be organized 
in the Williamson Road section of Roanoke 
under the leadership of the Rev. C. Max 
Huddle. The ULC Board of American Mis- 


| sions is co-operating with the Virginia 


Synod mission committee in this field. 
Mr. Huddle began his work in Roanoke, 
Jan. 1. He was recently discharged from 


the navy chaplaincy, having served in the 
Pacific area. 

RicHarp SurcLirFE of Roanoke was 
elected president of the Virginia Synod 
Brotherhood at its meeting in Holy Trinity 
Church, Lynchburg, Nov. 12. Other new 
officers are: J. Donald Murray, vice pres- 
ident; W. E. Tavenner, secretary; and Roy 
Armentrout, treasurer. 

Special speakers at the session included 
Zeb B. Trexler, president of the ULC 
Brotherhood; Congressman James Lindsey 
Almond, Jr., of Virginia; and the Rev. 
Robert E. Lee, pastor at Silver Springs, Md. 

Objective of the organization during the 
next three years will be to promoie the 
payment of all synodical apportionment 
and Lutheran World Action goals. 

HERE AND THERE: Pastor A. J. Shumate is 
now living in a new brick parsonage at 
Rural Retreat. The project, costing $16,500, 
was completed in December by Grace and 
St. Paul’s congregations. . . . Other pastors 


for the Curistian Home Lisrary 


“The book deserves a place on every pastor's study desk. It should be 
made a required volume in every ministerial student's library and 
churches would do well to make a copy available to their altar guilds, 
organists and choir directors." 


A MANUAL ON WORSHIP 


by Paul Zeller Strodach 


LUTHERAN STANDARD 


Price, $4 


Complete with more than 200 illustrations to dramatically illustrate the 
forms and functions of worship within the Reformation church. Depicts 
church art and architecture, the use of liturgical appointments, altar 
hangings, vestments, etc. PART II is a directory to proper uses of the 
various services outlined in the COMMON SERVICE. Includes a com- 
plete glossary of terms pertinent to furnishings and church liturgics. 


Cloth bound. Price $2 


379 pages. Handsomely bound. 
Now In Thousands of Homes 


REVISED STANDARD VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Growing daily in popular favor for its clear and modern translation of New Testament 
Scriptures. Excellent for use by Church School teachers and scholars; for regular reading 
within the home. Represents years of scholarly endeavor by world renowned theologians. 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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who have recently moved into new par- 
sonages are the Rev. Virgil Moyer, Jr., 
pastor of Ascension Church, Danville, and 
the Rev. Frank L. Roof, pastor of Refor- 
mation Church, Greeneville, Tenn... . 
Stone masons are at work on a building 
for Holy Trinity Church, Newport, Tenn. 


PERSONS 


C-54 pastor 
Five years ago the Rev. August W. 
Gruhn called on parishioners by driving 


WHY PAY MORE AND GET LESS? 


“Glad Tidings To The Meek” 


for only .75 
Also 


“Say Thou Art Mine” 


A popularly written basic Christian 


book for Lent but 
$1.25 


Both books by 
REV. DR. PAUL Y. LIVINGSTON 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 
Publisher 


158 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
At All Bookstores 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


r 
down Des Moines’ Keosauqua Way. Now ! 
Major Gruhn makes his calls in a four- 
motored C-54—from Wiesbaden to Tripoli, 
Rome, Cairo, and Casablanca. He is chap- 
lain for headquarters of the European di- 
vision of the air transport command. 

Said the former pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Des Moines, about the boys in his 
division: “These men overseas are better | 
churchgoers than the folks back home. Sol-: 
diers here average about 30 per cent at- 
tendance.” 

Big as the major’s present parish is, it) 
is smaller than the China-Burma-Indiai 
theater, where he served until the com- 
mand was closed last June. There his units 
stretched from Karachi east to Singapore) 
and south to Java. } 


i. 


In nation's capital 

At its victory banquet, Feb. 6, the Inne: 
Mission Society of Washington, D. C 
celebrated more than the climax of it)} 
campaign to raise $16,000. Present to bij) 
introduced was the organization’s new di ) 
rector, the Rev. Donald F. Bautz 

A January graduate of the Philadelphit 
Seminary, Mr. Bautz succeeds Miss Fran) 
ces Dysinger, who is now promotional sec) 
retary of the ULC Women’s Missionary Say 
ciety. He served as student worker in Bal 


| 
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timore under the ULC Board of Education, 
1943-44, and was director of the Defense 
Commission of the Washington Federation 
of Churches, 1944-45. 


W. Va. Synod Pays 109 Per Cent 
Of 1946 Apportioned Benevolence 


By Harotp L. Hann 


INCREASINGLY AWARE of its beyond-the- 
parish responsibilities, the Synod of West 
Virginia in 1946 paid 109.8 
WEST per cent on its apportioned 
VIRGINIA benevolence and surpassed 
its one-year Lutheran 
World Action quota by 8 per cent. Treas- 
urer C. A. Pilson, Fairmont, reports that 
this was the best year, financially, in the 
' synod’s 34-year history. 
_ A total of $19,207 was paid on the benev- 
' olent apportionment of $17,480. Toward 
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the two-year LWA quota of $24,805, a total 
of $14,413 was contributed. 

CoMPLETE FREEDOM from a $70,000 debt 
has been celebrated by Trinity Church, 
Charleston, at a mortgage burning service. 
This congregation in the state’s capital city 
now has a church site, parsonage, and the 
first unit of its future plant completely 
paid for. Dr. George W. Schillinger, pas- 
tor, was formerly a missionary to Japan. 

CHARLES WILLIAM AURAND, recent grad- 
uate of Gettysburg Seminary, was ordained 
in First Church, Wheeling, Dec. 1. Dr. 
Charles G. Aurand, father of the ordinand, 
preached. The young Pastor Aurand has 
accepted a call to be assistant pastor and 
minister of music in St. Paul’s Church, 
Hanover, Pa. 

Marion County is providing an example 
of what can be done in weekday religious 
education when the public is interested. 
In 1945 only one school offered training. 
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Today instruction is given each week to 
almost 5,500 children in the first six grades 
of 48 public schools. 

Last summer a campaign to raise $10,000 
for the project was begun. The budget 
was oversubscribed by $1,000. A director 
and 13 qualified teachers have been em- 
ployed. 

“Wer ARE GOING to plan for 150 boys and 
girls from 11 to 17 years of age.” Director 
Schillinger was addressing leaders con- 
cerning the synod’s annual camp for youth 
at a recent meeting. The camp will open 
for a two-week period near Cowen, June 
29. Total enrollment last summer was 97. 

HERE AND THERE: Improvements to the 
exterior of Trinity Church, Wheeling, the 
Rev. Simon Snyder pastor, costing $1,663, 
were made recently. .. . Gifts to Edgwood 
Church, Wheeling, the Rev. Roy J. Meyer 
pastor, include brass candelabra for the 
chancel and three sets of altar paraments. 
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Tae PAYNE*SPIERS STUDIOS ic. 


DESIGNERS AND 
CRAFTSMEN OF FINE 


STAINED GLASS 
CARVED WOODWORK 


ALTAR FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


+ « SINCE 1889 -° 


STUDIOS AT 
PATERSON, 16 NEW JERSEY 


Life Assurance Co. of Canada in the Cin- 


vived by a brother, the Rev. John B. Spiel- 


Katherine Enright of South America an 
Marietta. 


the Rev. Arthur L. Mahr, pastor of Fi 


A total of $1,000 has been contributed to- 
ward a new lighting system for the church. 

. Synod will help St. Paul’s Church, 
Huntington, celebrate its 40th anniversary 
by meeting there, May 18-20... . St. Mark’s 
Church, Oakland, Md., lost one of its lead- 
ing laymen, Jan. 11, when Benjamin H. 
Sincell, veteran newspaper editor, died. 
... Miss Elsie R. Otto, missionary on fur-_ 
lough from Africa, visited the synod. | 


Student work on radio 

The University of Minnesota L.S.A. will 
broadcast a program about the Lutheran — 
Student Association over WCAL (770) on> 
Wednesday, Feb. 26, at 10.15 a. mM. 


DECEASED 


Helen Bridge Spielman 

Miss Helen Bridge Spielman, 35, daugh- 
ter of Dr. and Mrs. W. L. Spielman of 
Marietta, Ohio, died Jan. 18, following an 
illness which developed into pneumonia, 
She was born at Logan, Ohio, April 16, 
1911. 

A graduate of Marietta College and Cin 
cinnati Business College, she was for 
time secretary to the manager of the Sup 


cinnati office. She later taught school i 
Ohio and Illinois. 
In addition to her parents, she is sur 


man of Pittsburgh, and a sister, Mr 


Funeral service was held Jan. 21 wi 


Church, Parkersburg, W. Va., officiatin 
Interment was in Spring Grove Cemetery 
Cincinnati, Jan, 22. 


ULC CALENDAR 


MARCH 

3- 4. Stewardship Secretaries’ Conference, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

5- 6. ULC Synod Presidents, Columbus, Ohi 


The Lutheras 


Hoy, SMITH 


THE WAY 


E. Stanley Jones 


Here is the way for everything, 
everywhere and in every circum- 
stance, presented in a simple, beau- 
tiful, prayerful manner. It leads on 
and up, slowly, firmly, until the 
reader emerges into the knowledge 
of total Christian life. It is fine read- 
ing both from a literary and spiritual 
point of view. $1 


PREACH THE WORD 
Roy L. Smith 


With vivid portraits of prophets, 
scholars, apostles, and revealing 
sketches of their historical back- 
grounds the author brings to the 
present day preacher the knowledge 
of the Word that must be preached. 
From the lives of such great men 
of the past, the minister will find re- 
newed inspiration. Dr. Smith is a 
skilled story-teller and a noted 
preacher. Ready April 28. $1 


WHERE THE NEW 
WORLD BEGINS 


James Reid 


The author is one of the home-front 
heroes of the last war, having been 
bombed out of his parish on the 
channel coast of England. Here he 
proclaims the ideals, the motives, and 
the desires that are essential to both 
personal and world renewal. It is 
truly a guide to inspirational living. $2 


LIVING MEMORIALS 


J. Randolph Sasnett 


Here is a constructive memorial pol- 
icy adaptable to the small or large 
church, to the limited or liberal in- 
come. The program may fittingly be 
accorded the living as well as the 
dead. It shows pastors how to chan- 
nel the deep human desire to give 
permanence to precious cob 7} 


RACISM: A WORLD ISSUE 


Edmund D. Soper 


Against a clear historical background 
this book presents the issues at stake 
in the world, and the reasons for 
racial prejudice. It shows how racism 
has affected, and is still affecting, 
the economic, religious, and political 
phases of life today. Several years 
of group research and study form 
the background for this clear and 
cogent presentation. $2.50 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
WAR AND PEACE 


Albert C. Knudson 


Dr. Knudson deals with man’s ration- 
alization for war, its causes, and the 
now systematic modern struggle for 
world peace. He traces peace move- 
ments through the ages, and analyzes 
today’s peace plans in the light of 
future security. This is a basic and 
thorough guide to a problem about 
which concern has become deep and 
widespread. $2 


At all Booksellers 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
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im CONCLUSION . . 


EvERY TIME THIS PAPER prints any- 
thing about labor unions, we get a bar- 
rage of letters which ask (1) Why 
should a church paper concern itself 
with such a subject? Your business is 
religion. 

Or, they ask (2) Why should the un- 
ions expect sympathy from us farmers, 
businessmen, ministers? These selfish 
union people already get more money 
than we do, and yet talk constantly of 
striking for higher wages. 

Perhaps the articles by Pastor Paul 
Trout, beginning this week, will answer 
some of the questions we are asked. 
It’s true that organized labor has gained 
a favorable position in American so- 
ciety just now. But its grip on that 
position is not very strong. Pastor Trout 
describes the memories laboring people 
have of things that have happened to 
them in this generation. They know 
well enough that these things can hap- 
pen again. They have employed some 
very crude strategy in trying to defend 
themselves against insecurity. But their 
reasons for making the attempt are 
justified. 


THERE IS ONE STORY which is repeated 
endlessly through history. It is the 
story of the people who are smarter, 
stronger, or just luckier than other peo- 
ple. These are the folk who get ahead, 
accumulate property, lead comfortable 
lives. 

And then they say, “We earned what 
we have, didn’t we? It belongs to us 
and our children, doesn’t it? Why 
should these ragged, shiftless people, 
with their thin-faced children, want to 
take what is ours?” 

And there isn’t much of an answer. 
Of course we can quote Jesus, who said 
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it is harder for a rich man to get into 
the kingdom of God than for a camel 
to squeeze through a needle’s eye. Jesus 
knew that a man’s prosperity is almost 
sure to cut him off from kinship and 


sympathy with his brother man. Pros- - 


perous people have no idea how it feels 
to be hungry. 


If you want a good idea of all this, ; 
read the recent novel, The Herdsman, — 
by Dorothy Wilson, and then read again 


the series of studies in the book of 
Amos which Dr. Ralph Heim has been 
writing for THE LuTHERAN. These take 


you back a good many centuries, but - 


they answer your question about what 
religion has to do with social problems. 


IN SOME RESPECTS, though, times have | 


changed. Democracy has been invented. 
That means that if a majority of the 
people are on a sub-standard scale of 
living, and they unite together some- 
how, they can take charge of national! 
affairs in their own interests. A few 
tough leaders will give them sufficient) 
guidance to shape things as they please 


If their conditions are desperately, | 


bad—as in India or Brazil, for instance 


—and they don’t find any solution by} 


democratic means, they can write « 


note to/Joseph Stalin and he’ll send is}. 
committee around to help them organ | 


ize. I imagine Amos, if he were livin» 
in 1947, would be predicting somethin 
like that. | 

It ought to be evident that such © 
subject as labor unions and the relatios 
of wealth to poverty is worth writin. 
about in THe LuTHERAN. For very goo» 
reasons there’s a lot about it in thi 


Bible. 
Elson Ruf, 
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WALNUT FINISH 
$1.00 each including name 


BRASS NAME PLATE 
$1.50 plus lettering at 5c. a character 


NAME PLATES 


or Further Details Write To 
=CCLESIASTICAL ARTS DEPARTMENT 


United Lutheran 
Publication House 


Honor 
Your Church’s Heroes 


Now that most of your church members 
who sérved in the armed forces during 
World War II have returned to civilian 
life, your church is in a position to 
honor all who honorably served their 
country. These memorial plaques offer 
a permanent tribute of quiet, yet im- 
pressive dignity. 


x * * 


Honor Roll and Memorial Plaques 


PRICE INFORMATION 
S No. of 


Size Max of Names Price 

16"'x26" 32 $107.50 
2040 B 20°'x36" 90 $176.80 
2040 C 26''x40"* 165 $248.60 
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1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Carthage College 


Culture _ Refinement - Spiritualit 


1. Predominantly: 


A Lutheran Spirit 
. A Lutheran Faculty (65%) 
A Lutheran Student Body (61%) 


wn = 


2. Educationally: 


1. Liberal Arts 4. Business Administration 
2. Teacher-training 5. Christian Service 
3. Music 6. Pre-professional fields 


(Full four-year course in home economics—fully ac- 
credited for teaching in Smith-Hughes high schools. ) 


3. Conveniently: 
Housing at Carthage is provided through: 


1. Modern permanent 3. Furnished apartments for 
dormitories married veterans 

2. Re-built low-rent 4. Rooms in good private 
dormitories homes 


(Just completed is the new $235,000 dormitory for men— 
complete with hot and cold water in every student room.) 


4. Immediately: 
Presently enrolled, 629 students. Many were turned away 
last fall. 


Capable Lutheran students are invited to enroll now for the 


term opening, September 9, 1947. Write for application 
blanks. 


Erland Nelson, President Carthage, Illi 


